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lranian Financial Condition Starts To 
Improve as United States Aid Begins 


Iran’s financial situation began to 
improve by the end of September 1953, 


as a result of the receipt of the first 
installment of U. S. grant aid. 

The country’s finances during most of 
the third quarter of 1953 exhibited 
characteristics similar to those wit- 
nessed in the first 6 months of 1953. 
Budgetary revenue was lower than 
. planned; expenditures, though less than 
authorized, greatly exceeded cash reve- 
nues; and the heavy monthly deficit of 
the National Iranian Oil Company 
continued. Estimated cash _ deficit 
ranged from 500 million to 520 million 
rials monthly. 

Monthly balance sheets of the Bank 
Melli, the Central Bank, again became 
available with the advent of the Za- 
hedi government. Figures for August 
22, 1953, the latest data available, re- 
flected significant changes over the 
preceding year, and the Government’s 
net debtor position with the Bank Melli 
showed an increase of about 1.4 billion 
rials. At the end. of the quarter, bank 
officials were expressing concern over 
the bank’s note reserve, and plans for 
the withdrawal of all 200-rial’ notes 
and the forced use of bank checks for 
large cash demands of depositors were 
being contemplated. 

The foreign-exchange holdings of the 
Bank Melli as of August 22, 1953, 
showed a net position in all currencies 
of $10.3 million, representing a small 
decrease over a 3-month period but an 
appreciable rise from the $9 million 
shown on July 22. Commercial credits 
opened were at a low point. Through 
September, the bank’s total purchases 
of foreign exchange ran well ahead of 
sales, attributable in part to the high 
level of the exchange rate and expecta- 
tion in business circles that U. S. aid 
would bring down the rate. 


Commercial Rate Set for Rial 


The Bank Melli established on Sep- 
tember 2 a commercial rate of 96 rials 
per dollar which the Government con- 
firmed would be maintained until De- 
cember 21, 1953. The rate was set at 
90 rials to the dollar on December 21. 
In order to stimulate foreign-exchange 
sales, importers of goods in categories 
I (essential) and II (semiessential) 
were allowed to purchase exchange up 
to $3,000 without obtaining individual 


licenses from the Foreign Exchange 
Commission. 


Imports and exports during the 
quarter were practically at a standstill. 
However, toward the end of the quar- 
ter a slight improvement was noted, and 
it was hoped that measures taken by 
the Government to stimulate foreign 
trade would be reflected in increased 
exports and imports in subsequent 
months. 

Little time was devoted to reaching 
a solution to the oil question prior to 
the overthrow of the Mosadeq govern- 
ment on August 19. Thereafter, steps 
were taken by the Zahedi govern- 
ment to inform the public of the 
losses in oil revenues that had been 
sustained under the Mosadeq regime 
and to stress the necessity of an early 
solution of this problem. Throughout 
September the press and Government 
Officials discussed the oil problem and 
the question of early reestablishment of 
relations with Britain. 


As a result of the $45-million emer- 
gency economic aid granted to Iran by 
the United States on September 5, 
Iran was able to meet its current budg- 
et for the first time in many months. 
The Bank Melli was able to supply 
dollars as required by importers and 
the black market in dollars was elimi- 
nated. 


Record harvests were reaped during 
the quarter. Wheat and other grains 
were reported as being the best since 
1939 and the sugar-beet crop still being 
harvested at the end of the quarter 
was expected to exceed the preceding 
year’s crop by at least 15,000 tons.— 
Emb., Tehran. 





Norwegian State Broadcasting trans- 
mitted a 30-minute television program 
on January 12, the first of a series of 
experiments to be made over a 2-year 
period. A 500-watt Philips picture trans- 
mitter and a 250-watt sound transmitter 
were used. 

The first telecast was reported to be 
successful but it is expected generally 
that it will be 2 or 3 years before regu- 
lar television programs begin in Nor- 
way. The Norwegians are hoping to 
obtain some connection with a conti- 
nental television net via Goteborg and 
Copenhagen so as to obtain quality 
programs, 
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Field Offices Give 


Quick Service 


Information on all phases of world 
trade—ranging from comprehensive 
economic and business data to de 
tails on export and import regula. 
tions—is quickly and directly avail. 
able to businessmen in their own 
cities or localities through the 33 


Field Offices of the U. S. Depart. 
ment of Commerce. 


Conveniently located in the busi- 
ness centers of the United States, 
the Field Offices are staffed with 
foreign trade specialists who keep 
constantly abreast of developments 
in the United States and abroad 
Aided by the current information and 
publications sent to them regularly 
from Washington, they are well 
equipped to serve world traders in 
their communities. 


Supplementing these Field Offices 
is a coast-to-coast network of some 
900 cooperative offices—local cham- 
bers of commerce and other business 
organizations—which have been fur- 
nished with Department of Com- 
merce publications, reference ma- 
terial, and other information, for use 
by businessmen, 


The addresses of the Department's 
Field Offices follow: 


Albuquerque, N. M., 208 U. 8S. Courthouse, 
Atlanta 3, Ga., 86 Forsyth St. NW. 
Boston, Mass., 261 Franklin St. 
Buffalo 3, N. Y., 117 Ellicott St. 
Charleston 4, 8S. C., Area 2, Sergeant Jasper 
Bldg., West End Broad St. 
Cheyer ne, Wyo., 307 Federal Office Bldg, 
Chicago 6, Ill., 226 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 755 U. S. Post Office 
and Courthouse. 
Cleveland 14, Ohio, 1100 Chester Ave, 
Dallas 2, Tex., 1114 Commerce St. 
Denver 3, Celo., 142 New Customhouse, 
Detroit 26, Mich., 438 Federal Bidg. 
Houston 2, Tex., 430 Lamar Ave. 
El Paso, Tex., Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Jacksonville 1, Fla., 425 Federal ~ 
Kansas City 6, Mo., Federal Office Bidg, 
Los Angeles 15, Calif., 112 W. Ninth St. 
Memphis 3, Tenn., 229 Federal Bidg. 
Miami $2, Fila., 36 NE First St. 
Minneapolis 2, Minn., 607 Marquette Ave. 
New Orleans 12, La., 333 St. Charles Ave, 
New York 13, N. Y., 346 Broadway. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa., 1015 Chestnut St, 
Phoenx, Ariz., 137 N. Second Ave. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa., 717 Liberty Ave. 
Portland 4, Oreg., 217 Old U. S. Courthouse 
Reno, Nev., 1479 Wells Ave. 
Richmond, Va., 400 E. Main St. 
St. Louis 1, Mo., 910 New Federal Bidg. 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah, 109 W. Second &t. 
San Francisco 2, Calif., 870 Market St, 
Savannah, Ga. 535 U. 8. Courthouse 
and Post Office Bldg. 
Seattle 4, Wash., 909 First Ave. 


For local telephone number, consult 
U. S. Government section of phone book 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD\ 


— 





South African Production Levels Vary 


Indications were that production levels of some products in the- 


Union of South Africa at the end of 1953 compared favorably with the 
preceding year. Gold output, for example, was the highest since 1945. 

On the other hand, certain economic trends were disquieting, such 
as the decline in foreign-exchange receipts and an accompanying fall in 


foreign-exchange reserves. 


Reflecting the Government’s emphasis 
on consolidation of industry and con- 
tinued development of public works, the 
rate of industrial expansion slowed 
down, although activities apparently 
were well-maintained. Annual statistics 
were not yet available at the close of 
the year. 

Central Bank statistics indicated that 
the total loss of gold and foreign ex- 
change for 1953 was about £31.0 mil- 
lion, as against a net decline of only 
£7.0 million in 1952. During 1953, re- 
serves of foreign currency declined by 
almost 50 percent, largely a consequence 
of diminished oversea capital receipts. 
At the close of the year, the Central 
Bank’s combined holdings of gold and 
foreign exchange totaled £98.6 million 
compared with £129.7 million on De- 
cember 31, 1952. Certain small holdings 
of other foreign balances underwent 
little change. 

The figures of the Department of Cus- 
toms and Excise reveal that the Union 
recorded an adverse merchandise bal- 
ance for the first 10 months of 1953 
totaling £79.4 milion, as against an ad- 
verse trade balance of £83.8 million for 
the first 10 months of 1952. Full-year 
statistics are expected, to disclose in- 
creased export values for hides and 
skins, wool, fish products, fruit, ma- 
chinery, chrome, manganese, and coal. 


As a consequence of Uruguay’s acces- 
sion to the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade, a proclamation was issued on 
December 7, 1953, which has the effect 
of applying the General Agreement pro- 
visionally to Uruguay as from December 
16, 1953. The lower GATT rates of duty, 
gazetted separately in Government 
notice No. 1193 of June 7, 1948, as 
amended, will henceforth apply tp goods 
produced or manufactured in Uruguay 
on their importation into the Union, 


Three-Point Program Offered 


Despite such ruling factors as the 
balance-of-payments position, local in- 
dustrialists continued to ponder the 
problems that South African industry 
eventually will face with the easing or 
removal of import control. Asserting 
that the Union's customs tariff struc- 
ture is one of the lowest in the world, 
industry spokesmen have offered a 
three-point program designed to cushion 
the effects of future competition. The 
program calls for: 


® The complete fulfillment of manu- 
facturers’ requirements in plant and 
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raw materials prior to the withdrawal 
of import control. ‘ 

® The removal or relaxation of im- 
port control in gradual stages and only 
as financial and economic conditions 
permit. 

@ Timely and sympathetic considera- 
tion by the authorities to applications 
on the part of local industry for tariff 
relief, 

The number of applications to the 
Board of Trade for tariff revision was 
understood to have been notably higher 
in the last few weeks of the year. This 
postion resulted from a general tighten- 
ing in business horizons during the sec- 
ond half of 1953 and from the full 
emergence of a buyers’ market, rather 
than from any marked change in the 
character and volume of imports. Japa- 
nese textiles and piece goods, however, 
were an exception. 

Output of pig iron and ferroalloys 
during November totaled 113,332 short 
tons, a decline of 5,636 tons from the 
peak production rate reached in August, 
October cement production totaled 198,- 
032 tons, compared with the record pro- 
duction of 207,100 tons during August. 
Cement production during the first 10 
months of 1953 was running approxi- 
mately 6 percent above the 1952 level. 


Retail ‘Turnover High 

Retail turnover in the major trading 
centers of the Union reached a seasonal 
high during December, comparing fa- 
vorably with turnover volume for the 
corresponding period of 1952. An exam- 
ination of annual balance-sheet reports 
for a group of the larger retail and 
wholesale firms discloses profit positions, 
before taxes, on the average equal to 
1952. Many company reports stressed 
the increased demand for credit facili- 
ties as well as a declining trend in the 
average value of individual purchases, 
The tendency toward credit trading and 
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the possibility of Government counter- 
measures was emphasized by the Min- 
ister of Economic Affairs in November, 

A firm tendency in the gold list of the _ 
Johannesburg stock exchange toward 
the end of November was followed in 
December by a steadily increasing de- 
mand for selected gold-uraniurh shares. 
Highlight of the month’s trading was 
the sustained demand ‘from London, 
which continued into January 1954, The 
aggregate market value of gold listings, 
according to the exchange statistics in- 
creased by £23.5 million during the final 
2 weeks of December. 

Market analysts ascribe this optimism 
to the absence of any “shocks” of local 
political or economic origin together 
with such ruling factors as.the boiling 
over of the August boom in British in- 
dustrials; a reappraisal of the expected 
profit position from uranium production; 
a more general realization that South 
African gold shares had slumped dur- 
ing 1952 and 1953 to a point of relative 
cheapness; and the use of gold shares 
as a hedge against recession. 


Free State Gold Output Doubled j 

Gold production in 1953 totaled 11,- 
936,307 ounces valued at £147,511,414, 
exceeding by 120,795 ounces 1952 pro- 
duction of 11,815,512 ounces valued at 
£147,670,276. Although more gold was 
produced in 1953 than in the preceding 
year, production in the Transvaal de- 
clined by 86,054 ounces to 11,505,046 
ounces and in declared value by £1,919,- 
792. Expansion of Far West Rand and 
Free State production, however, more 
than offset this shortfall. 

Gold producti in the Free State 
more than doub in 1953. Production 
amounted to 52,548 ounces in December 
1953, compared with 51,078 ounces in 
November 1953 and 22,174 ounces~ in 
Decmeber 1952. Total Orange Free 
State output for 1953 was 431,261 ounces 
against 224,412 ounces in 1952, Total 
tonnage milled by Free State mines in 
1953 was 2,124,000 (1,206,000 in 1952) 
for an aggregate working loss of 
£294,896. A profit of £72,043.was shown 
for 1952. This working loss for 1953 
comprised a total deficit of £856,699 for 
the two Freddies mines and an aggre- 
gate profit of £561,803 for the other 
producers. 

A fall of 13 percent in the average 
level of gold mining dividends in 1953 
is revealed by an analysis of half-yearly 
declarations of 36 companies in the 
Transvaal, Since 1950, the first full year 
after devaluation, most dividends de- 
clined steeply. 

Mainly responsible for the reduction 
were reduced tonnages, arising out of 
power and labor shortages, and the up- 
ward curve of mining costs. Another 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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World Prices for Raw Materials Decline 





Indonesia Faces Serious Trade Problems 


Indonesia has serious problems to solve in finding a stable and 


profitable basis for its foreign trade. 


Indonesian exports traditionally have exceeded imports by a wide 
margin, particularly with respect to hard-currency trading areas, and 
this margin has helped the country maintain a relatively strong balance- 


of-payments position. 

Nevertheless, a variety of circum- 
stances cloud the outlook for continued 
high levels of U. S. trade with Indo- 
nesia. This situation stems basically 
from the drastic declines in 1952 and 
1953 in world prices for raw materials, 
including rubber, tin, and corpra, which 
constitute the main source of Indo- 
nesian foreign-exchange receipts. 

As a result of this price fall following 
the Korean boom period, unaccompanied 
by any significant decrease in import 
costs, a marked deterioration in the 
terms of a trade set in, followed by a 
sizable import surplus. Government 
revenues, heavily dependent upon export 
duties, import duties, and import sur- 
charges, also diminished. 

As the rubber price continued to drop 
and as the country’s foreign exchange 
dwindled, it became apparent that 
drastic action would have to be taken 
to reduce the total of visible and in- 
visible import payments to a level com- 
parable to current export proceeds. The 
task was made difficult by heavy rice 
imports, particularly during 1952, which 
the Government considered necessary 
to maintain internal stability. 


Import-Exchange Controls Effected 

In consequence of continued internal 
monetary inflation, closely associated 
with budgetary deficits, reliance was 
placed on restrictive quantitative import 
controls rather than on any automatic 
diminution of monetary demand for im- 
ports. As a result, Indonesian importers 
are harassed by a series of import- 
exchange control measures, prompted 
by the grave balance-of-payments situ- 
ation, which are designed primarily to 
reduce luxury imports and secondarily 
to reduce imports in general. These 
measures include applying surcharges 
ranging from 3314 percent to 200 per- 
cent for all but the most basic im- 
ported commodities and requiring 75- 
percent prepayment of the c. i, f. value 
on most imports plus the entire sur- 
charge before a final import-exchange 
license is issued. 

Indonesian exports to the United 
States continue to exceed imports from 
there, despite reduced rubber exports; 
consequently the dollar-gap problem per 
se does not exist. However, this fact is 
of little real comfort to American ex- 
porters who have found shipments 
sharply reduced because of Indonesia’s 
overall pressing problem of foreign- 
exchange availability. 

According to provisional figures, Indo- 
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. proceeds for purchases of 





nesia’s trade balance in 1952, excluding 
transactions of oil companies, shows a 
deficit equivalent to $107 million against 
a surplus of $325 million in 1951. During 
recent years the major oil companies 
have operated “outside” the foreign- 
exchange system, by virtue of the so- 
called let-alone agreements between the 
Government and the companies. Be- 
cause. of the substantial imports of 
crude petroleum for refining and re- 
export, it is usually considered that 
inclusion of oil-company imports tends 
to distort the statistical picture; there- 
fore, petroleum companies’ imports and 
exports are frequently disregarded in 
analyses of trade trends. 

In 1952, the volume of Indonesia’s 
trade and payments with the hard- 
currency area remained practically un- 
changed as compared with 1951; how- 
ever, the surplus with the soft-currency 
areas changed into a very considerable 
deficit, and a large amount of hard 
currency was converted into soft. 

At the same time it appears that the 
Indonesian Government wants to con- 
serve as much as possible of its dollar 
“develop- 
mental” goods in the United States and 
to earn the premium which the dollar 
commands in transactions with other 
countries, for example, switch trans- 
actions with Japan at a commission. 





Panama Pharmaceutical 
Rules Summarized 


Exporters of medicinal products, 
drugs, pharmaceuticals, and veter- 
inary products may now obtain a 
new circular, “Panama—Pharma- 
ceutical Regulations,” which re- 
places the former circular pub- 
lished in October 1947. 


The revision covers such sub- 
jects as registration, analysis, fees, 
labeling, advertising, import re- 
strictions, sales restrictions, price 
controls, samples, and regulation 
of pharmacies. The circular has 
been published in the Business In- 
formation Service of the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, as 
World Trade Series No. 521. It is 
available from the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C., or its Field Offices at 5 
cents a copy, 











Indonesia’s gold and foreign-exchange 
reserves declined from $537 million at 
the end of 1951 to $327 million at the 
close of 1952, and by the end of No. 
vember 1953 declined to slightly over 
$200 million. There have been some 
indications of more drastic import re. 
strictions as the result of this drop in 
exchange reserves. 


Balance of Payments Shifts 


In the postwar period, there has 
been a fundamental shift in the com. 
position of Indonesian exports with the 
disappearance, until recently, of sugar, 
once the largest export item; the de 
clining proportion of miscellaneous ex- 
port crops; and the increasing predomi- 
nance of rubber, which now accounts 
for half the export trade. This develop- 
ment has seriously aggravated the vul-~ 
nerability of the Indonesian economy, 

It is characteristic of Indonesian bal- 
ance of payments that there must be 
a substantial surplus of commodity ex 
ports over commodity imports to cover 
the net deficit on invisible account, such 
as remittance of profits and depreciation 
reserves of foreign firms, pension pay- 
ments, and travel, In the 6 years before 
World War II only 53 percent of export 
proceeds was used for buying imports, 
the remainder having been used to 
eover the deficit on invisibles. Although 
the relative importance of the invisibles 
deficit has decreased since the war, it is 
still over $100 million annually, consist- 
ing largely of payments to the Nether- 
lands. 

After a series of large deficits on 
both trade and invisible accounts during 
the unsettled years prior to independ- 
ence, the Korean boom in raw-material 
prices resulted in substantial trade 
surpluses in 1950 and 1951, when gold 
and foreign-exchange reserves, includ 
ing official and bank holdings, rose by 
$333 million over the 2-year period. In 
1952, when prices fell drastically, re 
serves declined again by over $200 
million, which together with a further 
drop of more than $100 million in 1953, 
brings the remaining foreign assets fo 
about the level reached at the end of 
1949 when Indonesia assumed sovereign- 
ty. Such reserves are even more inade- 
quate today in view of the general rise 
of world prices since 1949. The Govern- 
ment expects a further foreign-exchange 
drain of at least $80 million in 1954 
and 1955. 


United States Gains as Source 


A striking change in Indonesia’s post- 
war import trade has been the increased 
participation of the United States and 
the relative decline of European coun- 
tries. Whereas in prewar years Europe 
supplied about half of Indonesian im- 
ports, this area now supplies about one- 
third. The Netherlands drop has been 
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most marked—from 21 to 12 percent— 
jn the 3 years since transfer of sover- 
eignty. 

The principal factors in this shift 
have been: 

@ The severance of the colonial rela- 
tionship with the Netherlands and the 
resulting breakdown of the former 
preferential system which had favored 
the metropole. 

@ Indonesian Government policies 
gimed at weakening and eventually 
displacing the strong position of large 
Netherland import houses which have 
traditionally concentrated on European 
lines of import merchandise purchased 
through the Netherland transit and 
entrepot facilities. 

® The increasing relative importance 
of rice imports. 

The United States and Japan, which 
also is considered a “dollar country” 
because of the dollar-settlement pro- 
yisions of the “open-account” bilateral 
financial arrangements, have had the 
largest postwar percentage gains in the 
trade with Indonesia as the result of 
this general trend of market displace- 
ment. The U. S. share of trade rose 
from 12.6 percent in 1938 to 25.4 in 
1949, dropped to 17.2 in 1952, and rose 
again to 19.2 in the first half of 1953. 

The rather sharp temporary dip that 
occurred in 1952 would have beeri 
greater had it not been for abnormal 
rice imports from the United States. 
The drop was attributed mainly to the 
system of “disorderly cross rates” in- 
troduced by Indonesia as part of the 
ensemble of foreign-exchange measures 
which were put into effect in February 
1952 when the official rate of the rupiah 
was devalued. The special exchange 
premium created at that time, known 
as the “dollar export certificate,” en- 
couraged exports to the dollar area, 
mainly the United States and Japan, 
and discouraged dollar expenditures for 
imports. 

This exchange device was subsequent- 


ly modified to a point where ‘ since 
August 1952 it had had little sig- 
hificance; just recently it has been 
abolished. 

The policy of discriminating against 
the dollar area was carried on not only 
by the use of differential exchange 


rates, but also by discrimination in the 
screening of import-license applications. 
It is understood that at various times 
the import-control authorities favored 
nondollar imports as long as their prices 
were not more than 20 percent higher 
than prices of similar imports from the 
dollar area. However, it is not believed 
that systematic discrimination against 
dollar imports is still consciously carried 
on except as a byproduct of the Indo- 
hesian policy with regard to negotia- 
tion and implementation of bilateral 
trade agreements. 

In general, preference is administra- 
tively given to imports from countries 
with which Indonesia has trade agree- 
ments—some 20 countries throughout 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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Argentine Economy Boosted by Good 
Grain Harvests; Inflation Checked 


The gradual improvement of the Argentine economy, reinforced by 
another series of good crops, continued throughout the final quarter of 


1953. 


Inflation was largely held in check by the maintenance of existing 
controls, and business activities were stimulated by the improved climate 


for investment under the new legisla- 
tion approved in October and by the 
extremely quiet domestic political con- 
ditions, 


Prospects, however, were clouded by 
the adverse trend of world grain prices 
and by the increasing pressure of sur- 
pluses in other countries. 


The recovery of agricultural produc- 
tion, initiated early in 1953 by bumper 
crops of wheat, barley, oats, and rye, 
was maintained by satisfactory yields at 
the close of the year. Preliminary esti- 
mates of the wheat crop indicated a 
harvest of from 6.25 million to 6.5 mil- 
lion metric tons, as compared with the 
bumper harvest of 7.6 million tons in the 
preceding year. Prospects for corn ap- 
peared excellent. 


Beef production made a partial re- 
covery during the year; cattle receipts 
at central markets and direct shipments 
to packing plants in the fourth quarter 
were only 6 or 7 percent below the aver- 
age for the three preceding years. Cattle 
receipts for the entire year, however, 
were still 20 percent below the 1950-52 
average, although receipts of sheep and 
hogs improved by 20 percent and 12 
percent, respectively. 


Industria] Production Up 


Industrial production also improved 
in the last half of 1953, reflecting in 
part the greater prosperity of the farm 
areas. The Government announced that 
petroleum production increased by 15 
percent during the year and that the 
textile and metallurgical industries were 
steadily recovering. 

The success of the Government’s anti- 
inflationary measures was indicated by 
the steadiness of the cost-of-living in- 
dex, which was only 5 percent higher 
during the first 10 months of the year 
than for the like period of 1952. The 
October 1953 index was actually about 
7 percent below that for February. The 
average industrial wage index has re- 
mained stable for the past 2 years, but 
the index of factory man-hours declined 
by about 10 percent during the first 8 
months of 1953 as compared with the 
preceding year. 

Subsequent to the approval of a for- 
eign capital investment law and its reg- 
ulatory decrees in October, intensified 
efforts have been made to attract pri- 
vate investment from abroad, but only 
in certain industries. According to the 
Minister of Economic Affairs, the coun- 
try’s needs for foreign capital for de- 
velopment, in order of importance, were 
for the production of petroleum, steel, 





heavy chemicals, and transportation 
equipment. 

The Government’s announcement that 
it will consider proposals for the de- 
velopment of petroleum reserves by pri- 
vate foreign corporations was a signif- 
icant change of policy and reflected 
the importance attached to the necessity 
of reducing or eliminating the heavy 
drain on foreign-exchange reserves re- 
presented by the growing requirements 
for petroleum products. 

The Government also announced in 
December that applications for the im- 
portation of farm machinery under a 
500-million-peso import program, pub- 
lished on July 24, would not be accepted 
until farm implement companies had 
furnished information concerning their 
plans to establish local manufacturing 
facilities. 

Foreign Trade Improved 


The volume and value of Argentine 
exports during the first 9 months of 
1953 were approximately double those 
of the corresponding period of the pre- 
ceding year. Since the issuance of ex- 
change permits had been strictly con- 
trolled, imports declined by 28 percent, 
with the result that the excess of ex- 
ports over imports amounted to about 
2,200 million pesos in the first 9 months 
of 1953 as compared with a deficit of 
3,600 million pesos in the like period of 
1952. 

Central Bank gold and foreign-ex- 
change holdings almost tripled in 1953, 
to a total of 3,144 million pesos on De- 
cember 15. The amount of money in 
circulation rose 18 percent, as com- 
pared with 17 percent in 1952, and 
aggregate banking deposits held for the 
account of the Central Bank increased 
by 25 percent as compared with 10 per- 
cent in 1952, 

Business earnings improved during 
the year but still amounted to little 
more than 50 percent of T952 earnings. 
Tax collections during the first 8 months 
averaged about 6 percent less than in 
the corresponding period of 1952. 

New trade and payments agreements 
or. modifications of existing agreements 
were signed with Ecuador, Paraguay, 
France, Italy, Finland, Poland, and 
Sweden, and negotiations for new agree- 
ments or renewals were initiated with 
Brazil, Japan, Austria, Israel, the 
Netherlands, and the United Kingdom. 
The intensified program of bilateral 
trade agreements has been motivated by 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 








Philippine Agricultural Output Up; 


-Value of Mineral Production Down 


Agricultural production in the Philippines in the last few months 
of 1953 was generally ahead of 1952. 

The value of mineral production, on the other hand, declined 
slightly while the volume approximated the 1952 rates. The gold-mining 
industry continued in a precarious state, and base-metal prices declined. 


Receipts of nonagricultural estab- 
lishments in the first 9 months of 1953 


were about equal to those for the like 
period of 1952, but employment was up 
about 4 percent. In this sector, increased 
production, probably was offset by a 
decline in domestic prices. Paid-in capi- 
tal of new corporations and partnerships 
for the 11 months of 1953 ran 24 per- 
cent behind the corresponding period of 
1952. 


Trade terms markedly turned in favor 
of the Philippines with a 21-percent rise 
in export prices accompanied by an 8- 
percent drop in import prices in the 
first 11 months of 1953. Money supply 
at the end of 1953 was about 3 percent 
above «that available in the preceding 
year. Although commercial-bank credit 
reached an alltime high toward the end 
of 1953, banks remained in a highly 
liquid condition. 


The peacefulness of the election of 
Ramon Magsaysay in November demon- 
strated a high degree of internal politi- 
cal stability. His election is considered 
economically significant in constituting 
a break with the past. Changes in Gov- 
ernment reflecting the new President’s 
identification with the common man are 
in prospect, 

No comprehensive data are as yet 
available on estimated production of 
crops for domestic consumption for the 
crop year ending June 30, 1954. Indica- 
tions are that the bumper rice crop of 
last year will be exceeded and may 
reach 3.2 million metric tons. 


Export-Commodity Output Rises 


Production of major export commod- 
ities, by volume and by value, in the 
last quarter of 1953 was significantly 
higher than in the final quarter of the 
preceding year. Output by value for the 
11 months ended November 1953, as 
compared with the like period of 1952, 
except for abaca, was significantly 
higher. Production volume varied from 
item to item, being lower for copra, 
coconut oil, and lumber, and higher for 
desiccated coconut, sugar, and logs. 
Abaca production remained at about the 
same level as in 1952. 

It is anticipated that output of copra 
A ote products in 1954 will exceed 
1 levels as there was no serious 
typhoon damage in 1953, and the trees 
have partially recovered from damage 
wrought by the typhoon of October 
1952. Although the long-term trend is 
toward lower production of copra as a 
result of the kadang-kadang disease, 
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weather and prices cause considerable 
year-to-year fluctuations. 


Sugar production for the first 11 
months of 1953 was up 6.1 percent by 
volume and 10.7 percent by value over 
the comparable period of 1952. Produc- 
tion for the 1954 crop year is forecast 
at 1.3 million short tons as compared 
with 1.1 million tons for the crop year 
ended June 30, 1953. 

The value of the Philippine produc- 
tion of metallic minerals in the period 
July through October 1953 declined 
slightly to 33 million pesos from the 
33.2 million pesos in the like period of 
1952. There was virtually no change in 
the volume. The drop was due largely 
to falling world prices for base metals 
and the precarious position o: Philippine 
gold mining. 

Declines in gold production are ex- 
pected unless the Government provides 
additional assistance to this industry. 
Three major gold producers shut down 
in the last 6 months of 1953. Of the 
seven other gold producers operating at 
the beginning of 1953, three are re- 
ported to be operating at a loss, three 
are earning only marginal profits, and 
only one is operating a significantly 
profitable mine. The industry’s plight is 
attributable to lower prices and higher 
operating costs. 

Increased production was registered 
in iron ore, metallurgical chromite, and 
copper in the period July through Octo- 
ber 1953, as compared with the corre- 
sponding period of 1952, while output of 
refractory chromite declined sharply. 
Only iron and metallurgical chromite 
earnings showed an increase, 


Commerce Main Investment Field 


Fewer new corporations and part- 
nerships were organized and less capi- 
tal was invested in new business in 
October and November 1953, as com- 
pared with the like months of 1952. 
There were 159 new corporations and 
partnerships representing 5.1 million 
pesos of paid-in capital, while in Octo- 
ber and November 1952 some 177 new 
firms with 6.7 million pesos im capital 
were registered. 

For the period January through No- 
vember 1953, 1,208 new corporations 
and partnerships were registered as 
compared with 1,139 in the correspond- 
ing period of 1952. However, the paid- 
in capital for the 1953 period amounted 
to only 47.1 million pesos as compared 
with 61.9 million pesos for the corre- 
sponding 1952 period, Commerce con- 


— 


tinued to be the principal field for new 
investment followed by manufact 
agriculture, and personal services, 

The main features of the price situa. 
tion in the first 11 months of 1953 were 
a 21.6-percent rise in wholesale export 
prices, an 8.3-percent decline in whole. 
sale import prices, declines in wholesale 
prices of domestic products for home 
consumption, and a decline of 3.4 per. 
cent in retail prices of selected com. 
modities in Manila. A drop of 6 percent 
was registered in the wholesale price of 
foodstuffs and a decline of 3.3 percent 
in the price of manufactured goods, 

During the first 10 months of 1953, 
the monthly level of money supply and 
the amounts of domestic credit out. 
standing were consistently higher than 
in 1952. Despite the growth of com- 
mercial bank credit, the reserves in 
excess of legal requirements, of banks 
other than the Central Bank, at the end 
of November stood at 48.3 million pesos, 
compared with 39.7 million pesos on 
hand at the beginning of 1953. Further 
expansion of bank credit was anticipated, 

In November the sale of an additiona? 
50 million pesos of 4-percent tax-free 
bonds by the Philippine Rehabilitation 
Finance Corporation was authorized, 
and the Centra! Bank canceled the re 
quirements that importers make an 80- 
percent cash deposit on letters of credit 
covering certain luxury and nonessential 
commodities. Further liberalizing its 
selective credit controls, the Central 
Bank in December reduced from 70 to 
50 percent the reserves which commer- 
cial banks must hold against outstand- 
ing letters of credit. This move will 
reportedly free about 20 million pesos 
held in reserves, 

Government revenue for the first 
quarter of the fiscal year 1954 (July- 
September 1953) amounted to 1756 
million pesos, about 9 percent higher 
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Emperor of Ethiopia 
To Visit U. S. 


The Emperor of Ethiopia will 
make a good-will tour of the 
United States in May, the White 
House has announced, 


The announcement states that 
His Majesty Haile Selassie I, 
Emperor of Ethiopia, has accepted 
the invitation of the President of 
the United States to visit Wash- 
ington as his guest. His Imperial 
Majesty will arrive in Washington 
during the month of May for a 
visit of several days, to be follow- 
ed by a tour of the United States. 

The visit will mark the first 
time that a sovereign of Ethiopia 
has come to the United States, 
although His Majesty the Emperor 
had traveled extensively in Eu- 
rope before the war. 
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South African... 


(Continued from Page 3) 


factor was the falling off of premium 
gold revenue and its total disappearance 
jn November. 


The power shortage was being over- 
taken slowly. A better trend in native 
Jabor figures was indicated. Working 
costs were not rising as steeply as be- 
fore and probably were leveling off. It 
js significant that four of the five mines 
which were distributing as much or 
more for 1953 as for 1950 are uranium 

ucers. 

The Merriespruit (O.F.S.) Gold Min- 
ing Co. (Anglo-Transvaal group) an- 
nounced on December 24, 1953, that the 
Kennecott Copper Corp. of the United 
States had agreed to provide the com- 
pany with further funds—£5 million— 
required to bring the mine to produc- 
tion at a milling rate of 75,000 tons a 
month. Provisional arrangements were 
made for the funds to be provided by 
means of an issue to Kennecott Copper 
Corp. of £5 million unsecured convert- 
ible loan stock at par. 

The Transvaal Chamber of Mines, 
known by that title for the past 52 
years, on December 4, 1953, announced 
the change in its name to the Transvaal 
and Orange Free State Chamber of 
Mines. The announcement stated that it 
is considered appropriate that the name 
of the Chamber be altered to indicate 
the enlarged field of operations of its 
member mining companies in the Free 
State, where five mines are already 
producing gold, three collieries are pro- 
ducing coal, eight other gold mines are 
being brought to the production stage, 
and seven mines have been autholized to 
produce uranium. 

During December, 52,667 short tons of 
chrome were railed to Lourenco Mar- 
ques for export, compared with 57,043 
short tons in November. Total railings 
for 1953 reached 598,946 short tons, com- 
pared with 489,519 short tons in 1952. 

Manganese exported from the Union 
during December by the two principal 
producers totaled 33,086 long tons, com- 
pared with 51,124 long tons in Novem- 
ber. Total exports of manganese for the 
year 1953 were 569,650 long tons, com- 

red with 558,906 long tons for 1952. 

Total diamond sales for the year end- 
ed December 31, 1953, by the Central 
Selling Organization, at £61,155,941 (in- 
dustrial £17,819,832; gem £43,336,109) 
were 12 percent below the record level 
of 1952. 

Good early rains enhanced the general 
farming outlook, and favorable results 
were being reported in December by 
fruit and wattle growers and by cattle 
raisers. Sugar production was particu- 
larly favorable at 725,800 tons and was 
considered well above the Union’s re- 
quirements both for domestic consump- 
tion and-reserve stocks. Accordingly, a 
current export allocation of sugar to 
the United Kingdom is to be raised from 
75,000 to 95,000 short tons. 

Representations to the Maize Indus- 
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try Control Board resulted in authoriza- 
tion for the export of about 50,000 to 
60,000 bags of seed maize to oversea 
countries, Such exports will be subject 
to an export levy of £1 per bag of 200 
pounds and will be effected against ex- 
port permits granted by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It‘ was expected 
that mainly Grade 1 maize would be 
exported. 

Various . agricultural control boards 
are expected to meet in Pretoria to re- 
view production costs and to fix the new 
season’s prices of maize, wheat, butter, 
cheese, and condensed milk. Prices may 
be announced by mid-year.—Emb., Pre- 
toria. 


India Sets Up New 
Development Group 


A National Research Development 
Corporation has been established by 
the Government of India for the pur- 
pose of utilizing inventions of research 
organizations. 

Inventions of the Council of Scien- 
tific and Industrial Research, a quasi- 
governmental research organization, as 
well as inventions by officers or em- 
ployees of Indian Government depart- 
ments, State governments, commodity 
research committees, and other statu- 
tory research organizations are to be 
assigned to the new corporation, The 
corporation in turn is to negotiate for 
the utilization or application of the 
inventions by industrial establishments. 

Industrial concerns that agree to bear 
the cost of establishing pilot plant fa- 
cilities for testing the inventions or dis- 
coveries will be permitted to use the 
results of the research, for a stipulated 
period, free of royalties. However, the 
results will remain the property of the 
research institutions, and after the 
agreed period, the National Research 
Development Corporation would be at 
liberty to make them available to other 
parties. Thus, the industrial concern 
making the pilot plant experiment will 
have no claims to-. royalties or other 
income accruing from the exploitation 
of research, 

The corporation will have an author- 
ized capital of 10 million rupees (US$2.1 
million) and a subscribed capital of 1 
million rupees (US$210,000), divided 
into 1,000 shares of 1,000 rupees 
(US$210) each; 500,000 rupees (US$- 
105,000) will be paid during 1953-54 
and the same amount in 1954-55. 
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First Belgian Congo . 
Bonds Put-on Market 


The Belgian Congo Treasury placed 
on sale an issue of bonds, December 15, 
1953. This is the first Colonial bond 
issue ever to be floated entirely on the 
Congo market, and its proceeds are to 
be used in financing the 10-year. plan. 

The bonds will be repayable over a 
period of 15 years, starting January 
10, 1960, by lot and according to a 
table of amortization to be made public 
in the near future. The nominal rate of 
interest is 4% percent, but the bonds 
will be issued at 97.60, giving an 
effective rate of some 4% percent. - 

The amount of the loan has not been 
officially announced, but a _ Brussels 
newspaper has estimated that sales will 
reach at least 1 billion Congo francs, 
or $20 million, and states that the 
maximum subscription will be limited 
to 1.5 billion Congo francs, or $30 
million. 

Congo banking circles have expressed 
optimism that little difficulty would be 
encountered in disposing of the bonds. 

Ready Market Seen 

The- large governmental and para- 
statal institutions of the Colony—such 
as the Cotton Stabilization Fund, the 
transport company OTRACO, and other 
holders of large, unproductive reserve 
funds—are expected to be principal 
purchasers of the new issue. Not much 
private corporation money is expected. 
It is hoped to draw individual sub- 
cribers, for whose convenience bonds are 
to be issued in denominations down to 
1,000 franes ($20), but it is not expected 
that the contributions of these small 
investors will be. significant. Native 
savings are not expected to be attracted 
at all, largely because of the natives’ 
low purchasing power and of their 
unfamiliarity with financial transactions 
of this type. 

There is no regular bond market in 
the Congo. The organization and super- 
vision of a continuous interbank market 
for the new issue will be undertaken by 
the Banque du Congo Belge et du 
Ruanda-Urundi, the new central bank. 
This will be done in close collaboration 
with participating banks. Editorials in 
local newspapers have expressed the 
hope that this will be the first step 
toward a regular exchange in the 
Belgian Congo.—Cons. Gen., Leopold- 
ville. : 





"Austria" Is New Trade-Mark 


A special trade-mark with the legend 
“Austria” has been introduced by the 
newly founded Association for the Pro- 
motion of Austrian High Quality Pro- 
duction for use on Austrian products. 

Presently 600 Austrian export firms 
may use this new trade-mark. It may 
be used only on products subject to 
continuing inspection by the association 


Used for Quality Products 


for quality, technical efficiency, con- 
sumer value, style, type of material, and 
method of production. 

The association hopes that in the 
future all Austrian export firms will 


find it worth while to acquire the right 
to use the trade-mark “Austria” on 
high-quality export products, 
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CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 





India Now, Licenses Some Dollar 
Goods Under Soft-Currency Quotas 


Indian import quotas for some commodities from soft-currency 
countries may now be used up to specified limits for import of such 
commodities from the United States and other hard-currency sources, 
details of the new Indian import policy reveal. 

' Other changes of importance to American exporters are that hard- 


currency quotas for some items are now 
granted for the first time or are liber- 
alized,-and new importers and actual 
users may obtain licenses for commod- 
ities previously allowed only to estab- 
lished importers. 

On the other hand, hard-currency 
quotas are reduced for a number of 
items, and adjustments are also made, 
both up and down, in quotas for soft- 
currency imports, 


For example, up to 10 percent of a 
soft-currency license covering essential 
oils may now be used for imports from 
dollar-payment countries. Such soft- 
currency licenses are made available to 
qualified importers of essential oils 
under quotas which allow importations 
at the annual rate of 60 percent of their 
past_ imports. 

Other commodities subject to similar 
arrangements are: 


Radio receiving and transmitting apparatus, 
for which 25 percent of the 7-percent soft- 
currency quota may be imported from dollar 
countries. 

Resinoids for perfumery, 10 percent of the 
100-percent soft quota. 

Ball bearings of diameter bore of 2 inches 
and over, 20 percent of applicable soft quotas, 
that is, 10 percent or 100 percent, depending 
upon specification. 

Unset, cut, and uncut precious stones other 

diamonds, 25 percent of the 25-percent 
soft quotas. 

Sealed-beam automobile lamps, 26 percent 
of the 10-percent soft quota. 

Spare parts for power-driven duplicators, 
5 percent. of the percent soft quota for 
duplicators and parts. 

mestic refrigerators, 20 reent of the 
60-percent soft quota, and the regular 20- 
percent hard quota for domestic refrigerators 
remains unchanged. 


In addition to the foregoing liber- 
alizations, hard-currency quotas are in- 
creased for alligator steel belt lacing, 
now up from 10 percent to 25 percent 
of half the licensee’s dollar imports dur- 
ing his best year, and for component 
parts for machinery used in the hemp, 
jute, tea, iron and steel, electrical 
power, mining, quarrying, road con- 
struction, and haulage industries, up 
from 50 percent to 75 percent. 


New Quota Established 


Other dollar goods now licensable 
under quotas granted for larger groups 
of commodities include: 


Dictaphones, photostat, and other office 
machines, for instance, as part of the li- 
censee’s quota for hard-currency imports of 
Qffice machines in general. 

Spark plugs and electric horns. 

Laboratory balances. 

Microscopes and accessories. 

Cellulose acetate sheets and molding 
powder; cellulose acetate butyrate; acrylic 
plastic sheets, rods, and tubes; polyvinyl 
chloride molding powder; and chloride mold- 
ing powder. 





Strontium carbonate and nitrate, potassium 
carbonate, and sodium aluminate. 

Consideration will be given to licens- 
ing extra film and special equipment for 
showing 3-dimension motion pictures. 
Tractor, rotary hoe, and tiller licensing 
is liberalized by lowering the minimum 
permissible drawbar power from 15 
horsepower to 10 horsepower. Import of 
steel files of 4- to 10-inch lengths may 
again be licensed, but files measuring 7 
to 14 inches are limited to 15 percent of 
the face value of each import license 
for related merchandise. 


Controls on imports are also liber- 
alized by permitting new importers and 
actual users to obtain licenses previously 
allowed only to established importers. 

New goods licensable from dollar 
sources open to newcomers include 
domestic refrigerators, some motor 
vehicle parts, listed laboratory chem- 
icals, special accelerators, and soften- 
ers, including pine tar, oxidants, and 
X-ray developers and fixing salts. 

New dollar goods open to actual 
users include outboard motors, specified 
active finishing agents, and fluorescent 
bleaching agents. Similar licensing 
facilities will be given to persons en- 
gaged in such professions as tailoring, 
hairdressing, dentistry, and optometry. 


Some Quotas Reduced 

Some hard-currency imports are re- 
duced through less liberal licensing. 
These include: 

Wrought copper articles, previously under 
unlimited licensing, now limited to 100 per- 
cent of base-period imports. 

Unwrought brass, bronze, and_ similar 
alloys, ingots, scrap, and perforated sheets, 
from unlimited to 75 percent. 


Secondhand clothing, from 50 percent to 
25 percent. 

Pistons and cylinder liners, from 75 per- 
cent to 25 percent. 

Liquid glucose, 
percent. 

X-ray developers and fixing salts, from 100 
percent to 5U percent. 

Spare parts for tractors and tractor-drawn 
machinery, from unlimited to 100 percent. 

Import of machine card cans will no 


longer be licensed, 

Adjustments are also made, both up 
and down, in license quotas for soft- 
cyrrency imports, 

In addition, changes are made in the 
list of machinery for which licenses 
ordinarily are not valid from either 
currency area, Four types of boilers 
may no longer be imported into India. 

‘The following items ‘are removed from 
the prohibited list and are therefore 


from 25 percent to 15 





Venezuela Raises Quota 
Of Cotton Textiles 


Venezuela’s 1953 import quota 
for cotton textiles, originally es- 
tablished at 4,250,000 kilograms, is 
now increased by an additional 
615,000 kilograms, by a Ministry 
of Development resolution dated 
January 26. 

The additional quota, applicable 
only to pure cotton textiles under 
Venezuelan customs tariff classi- 
fications Nos. 71 to 85 inclusive, 
was to be available only to import 
license applications received 
through February 5, 1954—Emb., 
Caracas. 

The original 1953 quota was 
announced in Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, February 16, 1953, page 9, 











Yugoslav Shippers To 
Retain More Exchange 


Increases in the percentages of for- 
eign currency left to the free disposal 
of exporters are now authorized by the 
Yugoslav Government, according to the 
Yugoslav Chamber of Commere journal. 


The percentage of foreign currency 
left to the free disposal of tradevorgani- 
zations varies. 


Producer-exporters of prunes, wines, 
tobacco, agricultural products except 
cereals, wool, hemp, raw and dried hides 
and skins, sawn wood, forestry products, 
and nonferrous metals may retain and 
freely dispose of 30 percent of foreign 
currency earned from their exports. 


Building and transport and service vn- 
terprises, such as tourist offices and 
forwarding organizations, are entitled 
to retain 50 percent of foreign currency 
earned. 


Yugoslav merchant marine shipping 
lines, river navigation lines, and ex- 
porters of all other products not spe- 
cifically listed here are entitled to keep 
at their free disposal 80 percent of fog 
eign currency earned. 

These percentages are calculated on 
the bax's of f. o. b. value of goods ex- 
ported. For c. i. f. sales the producer- 
exporter will receive, in addition to the 
fixed foreign-currency percentage, the 
difference between the c. i. f. and f. o, b. 
prices. 


SS 





licensable under applicable quotas: 
Ceramic clay-making plants; several 
types of chemical and pharmaceutical 
machinery, _ including water-softening 
plants; all items of glass- industry 
machinery; rubber tube vulcanizers; 
and three types each of specialized 
machinery for the soap and cosmetic 
industry and the sugar-mill industry. 
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Of Used Equipment 


Used or old machinery and equipment 
may be imported into Egypt only after a 
permit has been obtained from the 
Egypitian Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry, by legislation effective Jan- 
vary 10. Furthermore, permits will be 
issued only for machinery and equip- 
ment to be used in industries to be 
specified by the Minister of Commerce 
and Industry. 

Machinery and equipment even if it 
has been used is to be considered as 
“old” if there is newer machinery 
and equipment capable of greater pro- 
duction or which would result in less 
net cost. 

With the application for permit to 
import machinery a certificate must _be 
presented from the factory manufactur- 
ing the machinery or equipment to the 
effect that it has not yet been used. 

Old or used machinery or equipment 
imported in violation of the new law 
will be considered as contraband and 
the provisions of the Customs regula- 
tions on fines—which may be twice the 
import duty—and confiscations are to 
be applied. , 

Furthermore, if the Industry Admin- 
istration can prove that the specifica- 
tions of machinery that has been in- 
stalled differ from those on which the 
permit was issued, the Minister of Com- 
merce and Industry may prohibit the 
use of such machinery.—Emb., Cairo. 


A copy of the new law, No. 6 of 1954, 
is available from the Near East and 
African Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C, 


Austria To Buy Cuban Rum, 
Sugar Under Trade Pact 


The Governments of Austria and 
Cuba have signed a 2-year trade agree- 
ment, effective January 1, 1954. 

Each nation grants to the other 
reciprocally most-favored-nation treat- 
ment. In addition, Austria agrees to pur- 
chase 10,000 metric tons of Cuban sugar 
and 50 tons of Cuban leaf tobacco in 
1954 and again in 1955, and to grant 
import licenses and provide necessary 
exchange for the purchase of other 
Cuban products. Among these are ores, 
animal products, fruit, and rum. 


Cuba agrees not to subject imports 
from Austria to commercial and/or pay- 
ments restriction——Emb., Havana. 








Swiss Bar Import of Hares 


Importation and transit of hares, 
alive or dead, and hare pelts, raw or 
dried, are now prohibited, by a Swiss 
Government decree dated December 5, 
1953, and effective December 15. 
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‘ CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Egypt Tightens Entry S$, Korean Foreign Traders Listed; 
Registrants Must Meet Requisites 


A list of registered foreign traders in the Republic of Korea, includ- 
ing the commodities in which the firms usually trade, has been received 
from the American Embassy in Seoul and published by the Bureau of 


Foreign Commerce. 


Also included in the list are the principal industrial firms involved in 


foreign trade. 

The usual foreign trade of the Re- 
public of Korea is limited largely to 
registered foreign traders, although 
some trade is also conducted by 


manufacturers who export their own 
products and by end users who import 
for thcir own consumption, 

To qualify for registration as foreign 
traders, Korean juridical persons must 
have a paid-in capital of at least 3,000,- 
000 hwan, and individuals must show 
a bank balance of at least 5,000,000 
hwan (180 hwan=US$1, official rate). 
Registration is canceled automatic- 
ally if a foreign trader fails to do 
a total volume of business of at least 
$50,000 within the first 6 months after 
registration or $100,000. annually there- 
after; exports must account for at least 
one-third of this volume. 


All foreign traders in the Republic 
of Korea are both importers and ex- 
porters. They are generally commission 
merchants and importing wholesalers 
who ordinarily do not carry sizable 
inventories. They are seldom capitalized 
for more than the minimum legal re- 
quirement, although many of the firms 
are owned by or closely affiliated with 
industrial, mining, and other companies 
producing for export or requiring im- 
ports, Because of the large number of 
newly registered foreign traders only 
a few of the firms may be regarded as 
experienced, but many of them are 
directed by or employ expefienced per- 
sons. 

Licenses Issued Foreign Traders 


Foreign traders may obtain import 
and export licenses to the extent of 
quota limitations fixed by the Ministry 
of Commerce and Industry for partic- 
ular commodities and to the extent 
of foreign-exchange availabilities and 
Bank of Korea exchange allocations. 
In addition, manufacturers may obtain 
licenses to export their own products 
and end users may receive licenses to 
import for their own consumption. Im- 
port licenses for pharmaceuticals re- 
quire prior permit from the Ministry 
of Public Health. 

An export license issued by the Min- 
istry of Commerce and Industry gen- 
erally is valid for only 60 days after 
issuance, and import licenses ordinarily 
are valid for 90 days. An import license 
may be extended if a letter of credit 
has been established within 10 days 
after the import license is issued. Most 
exporters in foreign countries require 





that letters of credit be established 
prior to shipment to Korea, 

Trade with the Republic of Korea 
may be conducted either through pri- 
vate or governmental channels. Private 
trade is conducted through direct nego- 
tiations with Korean foreign traders, 
manufacturers, and end users. Trade 
on a governmental level may be con- 
ducted directly with the Office of Pro- 
curement in Korea or through any of 
its agents, which may include private 
foreign traders or the Government’s 
embassies or consulates. 


Trade Possible in Aid Goods 


Exporters may also sell to Korea 
under the United States and United 
Nations aid and reconstruction pro- 
grams for Korea.,Such sales are made 
to the procurement agencies of the 
United States and the United Nations, 
including the General Services Admin- 
istration, Department of Defense pro- 
curement agencies, and the United Na- 
tions Korean Reconstruction Agency. 

The Korean Government has an- 
nounced that procurement procedures 
for import of FOA (Foreign Operations 
Administration) financed aid goods are 
to be exempt from the general com- 
mercial procurement regulations of the 
Korean Ministry of Commerce and In- 
dustry. Properly approved subauthor- 
izations for procurement of such aid 
goods issued by the Korean Office of 
Procurement for goods for Government 
use or by the Bank of Korea for goods 
for civilian use reportedly will con- 
stitute import licenses and may be 
granted to any individual or firm re- 
gardiess of whether such individual or 
firm is a registered foreign trader. This 
announced Korean procedure has not, 
however, as yet been fully implemented. 

Copies of the list of foreign traders 
are available from the Commercial In- 
telligence Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 
meree, Washington 25, D. C., or from 
any of the Department’s Field Offices 
at $1 a list. 


France Sets Hide Quota 


France has set a cattle hide quota of 
2,000 tons, salted weight, for export to 
member countries of the Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation, as 
announced in the Journal Officiel of 
January 20. 
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CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 








Syria Stresses Authentication of Import 
Documents by Agencies of Foreign Firms 


New requirements for authentication 
of commerical invoices and import li- 
censes covering goods destined for ex- 
port to Syria have been established by 
the Syrian Government. 


Every agent in Syria now must have 
a special stamp on which is inscribed 
his mame and agency registration 
number. This stamp must be affixed to 
every import license, and every invoice 
from a foreign firm should mention, if 
applicable, the name and address of the 
firm’s agent in Syria. 

Import documents may, however, be 
accepted without the stamp if it is 
evident to the Syrian Ministry of 
National Economy that the agency is 
registered with the Directorate of Com- 
panies and that the import transaction 
is direct without the services of an 
agent in another country. 

If the foreign firm has no agent in 
Syria the importer is required to attach 
to import documents a declaration from 
the foreign firm indicating that it has 
no agent in Syria, that Syria is not 
included in the territory of another 
agent, and that the firm does not pay 
a commission on the transaction. This 
declaration must be authenticated by a 
Chamber of Commerce and) if possible, 
by a Syrian consulate in country of 
origin. 

U. 8S. Traders Have Problem 

The new regulations are believed to 
have been precipitated by difficulties 
which U. S. traders have experienced 
in Syria in recent months. A frequent 
problem involves Syrian importers deal- 
ing with U. S. exporters who are not 





Syria Changes Cotton Yarn 
Tariff Specifications 


The Syrian Government has changed 
the measurement specifications of sev- 
eral cotton yarn items appearing in its 
permanent tariff. The thickness demar- 
kation of the various classifications for 
these items is now set at 30/1 instead 
“a yo as follows: 

Cotton yarn, single 
nbleached: 3, Above No. “4a up to No. 


sof, Say ‘ above No. 30/1. 
Above No. Rte up to No. 
30/1, pot v4 


above No. 
ce, Dyed, printed, or varie aah: 3, Above 
above 


No. 24/1 we to No. 30/1, inclusive; 4, 
Above No. 24/1 


No. 30/1. 
d, Glazed or mercerized, 3, 
up to No. 30/1, inclusive; 4, above No. 30/1. 
No. + aes, Cotton yarn twisted of 2 or several 
stran 
3, Above 24/1 up to No. 30/1, inclusive; 4, 


above No. 30/1; a. Glazed or mercerized; b, 


Other. 





Jute production in India in 1953 was 
1,250 million pounds from 1,196,000 
acres, according to the official all-India 
final estimate. 

The partially revised estimate for 
1952 is 1,842 million pounds from 1,817,- 
000 acres. 
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the manufacturers of the goods they 
sell. 


Such transactions are particularly 
common in the textile trade, which is 
handled largely by export houses. In 
such transactions, it is difficult for the 
U. S. shipper, who buys goods from a 
variety of suppliers, to obtain the 
required statement from each manu- 
facturer that he has no agent in Syria. 
Syrian authorities consequently have 
been reluctant to grant import licenses 
for orders through foreign export firms. 


The Syrians maintain that their 
actions are predicated on the desire to 
protect Syrian agents for U. S. products 
from being undercut by sales of similar 
items through exporters who are not 
obligated by agency contracts. 

In cases involving orders solicited by 
correspondents of U. S. firms the Gov- 
ernment of Syria has refused to issue 
import licenses on the grounds that the 
firm does not have a Syrian agent in 
accordance with decree No, 151 of 1952 
(Foreign Commerce Weekly, Sept. 29, 
1952, p. 10). 

Direct representation of foreign firms 
is not recognized, and a U. S. firm has 
been informed that under the provisions 
of this decree it must either appoint a 
Syrian nationabas its agent or establish 
a branch in Syria with two-thirds 
Syrian capital—Emb., Damascus. 





Danish-Indonesian 
Trade To Increase 


A protocol providing for greatly in- 
creased direct trade between Denmark 
and Indonesia in 1954 has been signed 
at Djakarta, according to the Danish 
press. 

The agreement reportedly provides 
for Danish purchases of 118 million 
crowns (US$17 million) worth of Indo- 
nesian products, payment to be made 
through the European Payments Union 
direct to Indonesia. Denmark in the 
past has purchased many Indonesian 
products through the Netherlands. 

Danish imports are to include the 
following (in metric tons unless other- 
wise specified): 

Coffee, 2,500; tea, 500; copra, 18,000; 
palm kernels, 3,000; copra cake, 20,000; 
rubber, 1,000; tin, 500; pepper, 500; 
hemp fiber, 2,000; tobacco, 45,000,000 
crowns; essential oils, 100,000 crowns; 
and cocoa beans, 350,000 crowns. 

Danish exports are to amount to 33 
million crowns ($5.1 million) and will 
include: 

Conserved milk products, malt, phar- 
maceuticals, cement, technical porce- 
lain, internal combustion engines, 
refrigerating equipment, electric ma- 
chines, mills, business machines, machine 
tools, and other machinery, cable, dry 
cells, radio apparatus, and other articles. 


OEEC Members’ Trade 
Now 75.7 Percent Free 


Trade on private account free of aj 
quantitative import restrictions has now 
reached 75.7 percent among member 
countries of the Organization for Euro- 


pean Economic Cooperation as a whole, 
OEEC has reported. In June 1933 such 
trade amounted to only 71 percent. 


The new percentage takes into ac 
count liberalization measures recently 
adopted by several member countries, 
in particular Austria, France, Iceland, 
and the United Kingdom. 


Estimated value of trade between the 
member countries which has now been 
freed is as follows: 


Trade Liberalization Position of OEEC 
Countries, January 1954 


Value of free Percentage 
trade, in mil- of total 








Country? lion dollar # soma 
Austria .... 191.6 50. 
Belgium- -Luxembourg ' 
Economic Union ....... 811.5 87.2 
aS Se 336.5 76 
nce ; 119.4 17.9 
Germany 672.6 90.1 
Greece Sates ene and wit 
Iceland . s 9.7 ‘29 
Ireland aaj < 266.3 76.7 
Italy aseiediiaiedtenins 315.7 99.7 
Netherlands” “ 831.7 92.6 
Norway < . 323.6 75.1 
Portugal .......... 191.8 92.8 
Sweder . 650.3 91.4 
Switzerland 508.2 91.4 
Turkey endian * iil 
United Kingdom icin ~6e 76.3 
Total ines ~ Se 75.7 





1 Because of their economic position, special 
rules apply to Greece and Iceland in ~—— 
to trade liberalization. Turkey has found i 
self constrained to suspend all liberalization 
measures temporaril ecause of its deficit 
with the European ments Union. France, 
which had to take simi ilar action for the same 
reason, recently has freed some imports. 

? Figures represent the value of freed import 
commodities in terms of the 1948 value of 
such trade except that for Germany the a 
plicable year is 1949 and the trade covered 
that of the U. K. and U. S. Zones; for Austria 
the applitable year is 1952. 


At its last session on October 3) 
1953, the Council of Ministers of OEEC 
reaffirmed the organization’s aim to 
work for complete abolition of the re 
maining quantitative restrictions in 
trade between member countries and to 
take further concrete measures in the 
near future to achieve that aim. 





Somalia Increases Soap, 
Banana Import Duties 


The import duty on all soaps and the 
export duty on bananas have been it 
creased in Somalia, effective January ], 
the former to assist the local soap 
industry and the latter as a revenue 
measure. 


The new duties on these products, 
with old rates, shown in parentheses, 


are as follows: 


Soap, common, 15 percent (5 percent) ad 
valorem; soap, other, 15 percent (10 pe 
ad valorem. 


Bananas, 4 somali per quintal (5 percent ad 
valorem) (20 somali=US$2.80; 1 quin 


metric ton). 
—Emb., Addis Ababa. 
Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Paraguay Opens First 
1954 Import Quota 


Paraguay opened its first import 
quota for 1954 on January 25. The 
total value of the quota amounts 
to the equivalent of only $363,200, 
of which $118,000 is earmarked for 
imports from Argentina. 


The Central Bank has indicated, 
however, that the legitimate im- 
port needs of established indus- 
tries will be attended to independ- 
ently of this quota. 


Participation by importers of 
U. S. merchandise is limited to 
specified goods and quotas. These 
items, together with the other 
countries which will participate in 
each category, shown in paren- 
theses, are as follows: 

Educational books and _é scientific 

blications, $30,000 (United Kingdom, 
pain, Italy, and Mexico). 

Storage batteries and parts, $35,000 
(United Kingdom, France, and Spain). 

$108 00 parts for automotive vehicles, 


000 (United Kingdom, Germany, 


ence and Italy). 


—Emb., Asuncion. 














Canada Sets Values on 


Cut Flowers From U.S. 


Imports of cut flowers into Canada 
from the United States in the period 
January 1-April 30, 1954, will be valued 
in accordance with the following sched- 
ule established by the Canadian Depart- 
ment of National Revenue. 








GRPMATIONS — .oeccceziccecsecceseees $ 9.68 per 100 
SII ccinsclentiiaeeibcinimpiiiidenmonantila 4.07 per 12 
“REET Sree 1.33 per bunch 
(12 oz. 
Gladiolus Sehdasaalatimesscptandechaicien” an 
Seeeregons Se 
PC SE 
Gardenias ....... w-. 8.56 per 12 
Camellias ......... . 6.00 per 12 
Daffodils _......... -71 per 12 
Tulips 5 MEE ZT“ ws SS 1.32 per 12 
Tris 04 per 12 


Lilies, Easter 22.69 per 100 

. Nos. 1 and 2, stems 

Z inches and under in 
h 


lengt ; , 9.25 per 100 
Roses, Extra and Fancy, 

stems over 12 inches and 

eet 21 inches in 14.82 100 

engt onunntnet DAES Der 
Roses, Special, stems 

21 inches and over in 

et vee 20.35 per 100 


Cut flowers of all kinds are of a class 
or kind produced in Canada, and im- 
ports during the period indicated at 
values lower than those listed are likely 
to be held subject to dumping duty. 

To facilitate entry at Customs ex- 
porters should invoice and pack roses 
in accordance with the grades and stem 
lengths indicated. 

Wholesalers are entitled to a 15- 
Percent discount from the values here 
listed. A wholesaler is defined as one 
Who sells at least 50 percent of his 
flowers to independent retail florists, 
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New Costa Rican Tariff Proposed 


A major revision of the Costa Rican 
tariff is in immediate prospect, A draft 
of the new customs code was presented 
to the Legislative Assembly by the 
Minister of Economy and Finance on 
January 9, and indications are that it 
may be approved in the near future. 

The Costa Rican Tariff Commission, 
which prepared the draft tariff, states 
that the revised rate structure has as its 
objective the following: 

@ To facilitate the importation of es- 
sential items of popular consumption, 
as well as the importation of produc- 
tion items. 

@ To discourage the importation of 
luxury and semiluxury articles. 

® To protect existing and potential 
domestic industry. 

Customs receipts, since they are the 
principal source of revenue for the Costa 
Rican Government, were given due con- 
sideration in formulating the new draft 
along the general lines indicated. 


International Nomenclature Used 


The nomenclature adopted for the 
proposed tariff revision is that agreed 
to at the Conference of Central Ameri- 
can Ministers of Finance, held at 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras, in 1952. It is an 
adaptation of the International Nomen- 
clature of Brussels to the trade pecu- 
liarities of the Central American coun- 
tries. 
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India Provides for 
Drawback of Duties 


The Sea~ Customs Amendment Act, 
to improve India’s competitive position 
as an exporter by providing for draw- 
back, or refund, of import duties paid 
on raw materials contained in manu- 
faetured goods which are exported, was 


. passed by the Indian Parliament in the 


session ended December 24, 1953. 

The act also provides for similar ex- 
emptions for articles manufactured in 
bonded warehouses and intended for ex- 
portation and for articles manufactured 
in such warehouses or for home con- 
sumption, 

Operation of the provisions of this 
act is not automatic, but is subject to 
application for refund of duty by the 
parties concerned. 

The new legislation is welcomed by 
business and commercial interests in 
India, particularly the textile, art silk, 
and plastics industries, to which it was 
intended to give immediate relief, It re- 
places an ordinance containing the same 
provisions issued during the Parliament 
intersession period, 


A copy of the Sea Customs Amend- 
ment Act, 1953, is available from the 
U. S. Department of Commerce Field 
Offices, 


A preliminary survey indicates that 
generally the proposed tariff includes 
an upward revision of the duties now in 
effect. For example, merchandise classi- 
fied as luxury or semiluxury, including 
automobiles, electric refrigerators, 
washing machines, radios, cigarettes, 
and whisky, are subject to marked in- 
creases in duties. 

The American Republics Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U. S, De- 
partment of Commerce, has received a 
copy of the proposed tariff, and an 
analysis is under way. 


Congo Raises Duties 
On Number of Items 


Import duties on a long list of items 
were increased in the Belgian Congo 
and Ruanda-Urundi by a Royal Belgian 
decree of November 19, 1953, effective 
the following December 19, 


The items affected, with their new 
rates, in percent ad valorem, and former 


rates, shown in parentheses, are as fol- 
lows: 


Preserved meat of marine mammals, horses, 
cattle, and sheep, in containers, sealed or 
not: 10 (free). 

Other grenseved meat, in containers, sealed 
or not: 

Castor oil: 15 (5). 

Margarine and ponitar edible fats: 80 (15). 

Olive oil: 40 (30 





Individual Bn mg 9 made of 
pleats; boxes, 

en i tool bodies, tool and brash 
handles boot and shoe lasts — trees; 
paper; paper and paperboard cut to.size for 


eae 


packing purposes, or into discs, frills, and 
pages wool, straw, or : printed cards 
or statistical machines; paper paper- 


board for jaquard machines; diagram paper 
for record LA ee gp board; 
matrix board: wool and cotton canines and 
knitwear; glassware for laborat 
medicinal uses; iron for electricity 
conductor lines; iron and steel fence posts, 
wire stretchers, etc.; iron collars and support 
flanges for piping; iron and steel tanks, vats, 
etc.; —— articles for industrial uses, 


not s ay mentioned; apparatus for 
contro os ad nde electrical and cutting off 
electricity ; am ec switchboards, 


Paper bands.” caaiiienied or not on the 
edges, for calculating machines and mono- 
types, teleprinters, and similar appliances; 
toilet paper, rolls, and sheets; filter paper 
and paperboard; blotting pa paper; sanitary and 
toilet articles and parts of cast iron, 
stainless steel, iron or steel sheets, vitreous 
or stove-enameled: 15 (10). 

Cast iron an steel household utensils, 


vitreous or stove-enameled; aluminum nails, 
bolts, nuts, washers, etc.; electrical switches, 
plugs, and fuses: 15 


(15). 
Other plastic manufactures, not specifical 
mentioned; other wooden tools, not specifi- 


cally mentioned: paperboard: paper bands, 
gummed; wri paeese including squared 
paper other than récording apparatus; 


other paper or pape cut to size or 
sha not specifically mentioned; house- 
hold and sanitary articles of stainless steel, 
steel sheet and strip, and galvanized iron; 
iron and steel traps, snares, and cages; iron 
or steel lamp-shade frames; iron or steel 
waste baskets; iron and_ steel 


ins; and aluminum suitcases, 
and chests: 25 ). 

Stockings and socks of all kinds, of silk 
and synthetic textiles; and *inittea garments 
and articles of all kinds: 30 (20). 


—Bulletin Adminstratif du Congo 
Belge, December 19, 1953. 
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Increased Trade Between Italy, U S. S. R. 
Projected Under Protocol for 1953-54 


A new protocol to the Italo-Soviet 
trade agreement of December 11, 1948, 
was signed in Rome on October 27, 1953, 
and is operative from that date to Octo- 
ber 26, 1954. The commodity lists of the 
new protocol replace those of the 1948 
and subsequent protocols, the latest of 
which was signed on March 11, 1952. 

Under the current protocol, Italian 
imports from the U. S. S. R. are pro- 
vided for to an estimated equivalent of 
$30 million and exports to the U.S.S. R. 
to the equivalent of $27.8 million. This 
projected trade compares with Italian 
imports of $25.6 million and exports of 
$20.8 million under the 1952 protocol. As 
heretofore, the difference between 
Italian imports and exports is to be 
made up by Italian deliveries of indus- 
trial equipment, provided for in an ex- 
change of notes annexed to the proto- 
cols as list ITI. 


. Comniodity Exchanges Specified 


Commodities to be furnished by the 
U. S. S. R. to Italy, covered by list I, 
with quotas in metric tons, unless other- 
wise noted, are the following: 

Hard v heat, 100,000—this quota may 
be raised by mutual agreement; oil 
cakes, 10,000; crude oil, 200,000; fuel 
oil, 100,000; manganese ores, 25,000; 
chrome ores, 15,000; anthracite coal, 
100,000; asbestos 3,000; paraffin, 3,000; 
sawn timber, 100,000 cubic meters; silk 
waste, quota to be determined later; 
furs for furriery, 625 million lire; 
bristles, 30; tobacco, against exporta- 
tion of Italian tobacco; essential oils 
other than of typical Italian production, 
300 million lire; film, quota to be de- 
termined later; other goods, including 
colophony, turpentine, “klipfisch,” and 
crabmeat, 1 billion lire. 

Commodities to be furnished by Italy 
to the U. S. S. R., covered by list II, 
with quotas in metric tons, unless other- 
wise noted, are: 

Oranges, 10,000; lemons, 10,000; al- 
monds, 1,000; essential oils, 600 million 
lire (US$960 million); cork, quota to be 
determined later; tartaric acid, 400; 
boric acid, 500; borax, 200; steel sheet 
and plate working machines, quota to 
be determined later; textile, food, and 
other light industrial machinery, 625 
million lire;, zinc-coated steel rope, 
1,000; electric-power transmission cop- 
per cables, to be determined later; 
short-staple syntpetic fiber, 1,000; rayon, 
2,000; hemp, quota to be determined 
later; fabrics of artificial fibers, 1 mil- 
lion meters; wool fabrics, 500,000 
meters; manila, sisal, and hemp rope, 
1,000; tobacco, against importation of 
U. S. S. R. tobacco; film, quota to be de- 
termined later; other goods, including 
laure] leaves, citrus peel, capers, and 
stone-sawing machines, 1 million lire. 

The long-term industrial orders which 
the Soviet organization intends to place 
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with Italian industry during the 1-year 
validity period of the protocol for de- 
livery in the next 2 or 3 years, known 
as the “supply program,” are covered by 
list III. These orders, “payment prob- 
lems connected therewith being borne 
in mind,” are-to be applied against the 
specific quotas included in list III of the 
1948 agreement, which is still in effect. 


These U. S. S. R. orders are for: Car- 
go ships, with icebreakers, 5000 tons 
each, 3; refrigerator motorships, for fish, 
with icebreakers, 1,200 tons each, 3; 
marine tugs, 350 h.p. each, 15; floating 
cranes, 90/15 tons, 4; port cranes, 10- 
ton, 10; equipment for 500-kw. thermo- 
electric power plants, 25. 

The U. S. S. R. again agrees to “rein- 
tegrate,” or put back into the Italian 
economy the raw materials used in fill- 
ing such orders, in conformance with 
the exchange of notes appended to the 
1948 agreement, which provided for de- 
livery to Italy over its 3-year validity 
period of the following commodities 
(quantities in metric tons): Pig iron, 
100,000; steel ingots, 75,000; crude oil, 
100,000; copper, 3,000; nickel, 800. 

The U. S. S. R. agrees to make good 
to the Italian economy certain of these 
raw materials in quantities needed for 
filling U. S. S. R. orders given during 
the 1-year validity period of the present 
protocol. 

Quotas Changed 


Significant changes in the new Italian 
import quotas for the U. S. S. R. as 
compared with 1952 include: 


@ Specification of hard wheat, or 
durum, instead of just wheat. The 100,- 
000-metric ton quota for hard wheat is 
almost five times Italy’s 1952 durum im- 
ports from the U. S. S. R., and nearly 
50 percent of its total hard wheat 
imports in that year. 

@ A quantitative shift bétween crude 
and fuel oil, 200,000 tons and 100,000 
tons, respectively, reversing the 1952 
quotas and more in line with actual 1952 
importation. Italy is to receive more of 
the crude product for refining in Italian 
plants. 

@ An increase in the manganese quota 
to 25,000 tons, from 20,000 in 1952. Ac- 
tual imports amounted to 25,932 tons. 

@ A decrease in the paraffin quota to 
3,000 tons, as against the 5,000-ton 1952 
quota, and actual 1952 imports of only 
1,444 tons. 

@ An increase in the lumber quota. 

@ The addition of new quotas for 
chrome ore, oil cakes, bristles and es- 
sential oils, of which there were no im- 
ports in 1952 and 1953. 

Significant changes in Italian export 
quotas include introduction of a $1 mil- 
lion (equivalent) quota for textile and 
food-processing machinery, and dele- 
tion of the 1952 $800,000 (equivalent) 
quota for ball and roller bearings, 





— 


Italy’s total two-way trade with the 
U.S. S. R., which comprises roughly one. 
third of its trade with the Soviet blog 
as a whole, increased from about $34 
million in 1949 and in 1950 to $448 
million in 1951 and $54.5 million in 
In 1952, Italy’s trade with the U.S, §, R, 
amounted to 1.5 percent of its totaj 
world trade. 


Italy’s *trade balance and payments 
position vis-a-vis the U. S. S. R. in re. 
cent years, in millions of dollars, wag 
as follows: 


Year Trade balance Payments position 
—0.4 Not availab 
+1.8 —6.4 . 
+5.9 6.2 
+1.6 8.2 
—13.7 —2.6 
T MOS.) siveverseeee +2.9 +4.6 


The balance of payments figures, in. 
dicating a fairly constant Russion defi- 
cit, reflect both direct trade and shipping 
charges and other invisible transactions, 
The cumulative Russian deficit rose to 
the equivalent of $10.4 million as of 
mid-November 1953. How much of this 
increased deficit is due to the trade im- 
balance and how much to invisibles ig 
not yet known. 

The swing of 600 million lire 
(US$960,000) in each direction agreed 
upon in the 1948 agreement was ex- 
ceeded by the VU. S. S. R. by 5.9 billion 
lire (US$9.3 million) as of mid-Novem- 
ber 1953, and Italian exporters en 


countered delays of 4 to 5 months in/ 


obtaining payment through clearing, 





The Chicago World Trade Confer- 
ence, sponsored by the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce and Industry and the 
Export Managers Club of Chicago, Ince, 
will be held in Chicago on February 
23-24. 





Dominican Coffee Tax 
Raised 17 Percent 


The Dominican Republie has 
raised its export taxes on coffee 
by about 17 percent at prevailing 
coffee prices. 

Ad valorem rates per 100 pounds 
f. o. b. Dominican ports are estab- 
lished, by law No. 3715 promul- 
gated on December 24, 1953, for 
the graduated tax on coffee ex- 
ports, as follows: For coffee priced 
at $15 to $32, 18 percent; on the 
excess over $32 up to $40, 28 per- 
cent; on the excess over $40, 50 
percent, 

Although the separate merchan- 
dise tax of 5 percent ad valorem 
on coffee exports is repealed by 
law No. 3715, this tax, which is 
assessed in addition to the fore- 
going graduated tax, is reinstated 
by law No. 3727 promulgated on 
January 10, 1954.—Emb., Cuidad 
Trujillo, 
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Mexico Changes Surtax 
and Duties 


Mexico abolished its 15 percent 
ad valorem export surtax for 430 
export items, principally processed 
goods, effective February 15, and 
simultaneously increased most im- 
port duties by 25 percent. Ex- 
cepted from this increase are cer- 
tain items considered most essen- 
tial to the country’s economy. Pro- 
vision is made for a commission to 
consider further exemptions from 
the increase, 


The decision to abolish the ex- 
port surtax for many processed 
goods apparently is intended fur- 
ther to promote industrial exports. 
_The increase in import duties ap- 
parently is intended further to dis- 
courage imports of non essential 
and competitive items, and sec- 
ondly to compensate for the loss 
of revenues occasioned by the sur- 
tax elimination. Additional details 
will appear in Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, March 1.—Emb. Mexico 
City. 











Dominican Cargo Handling, 
Consular, Pilotage Fees Up 


Several Dominican Republic fees have 
been increased, effective January 1. 

Cargo handling fees are raised, by law 
No. 3673, as follows: Lumber, $2.25 per 
1000 board feet; general cargo, $1.50 
per 1,000 kilograms; and coal, $1.50 per 
1,000 kilograms. 

Fees for some consular services per- 
taining to shipping, civil registration, 
and notarial functions are increased by 
law No. 3677. Of particular interest to 
exporters are the new rates for the in- 
ternal revenue tax stamp, which is $2 
per set of documents, and for legalizing 
an extra copy of the consular invoice or 
bill of lading, which is $5. 

Pilotage fees are increased by law No, 


These changes should be noted in De- 
partment of Commerce publications “Ap- 
plication of Import Tariff System of the 
Dominican Republic,” Business Informa- 
tion Service, World Trade Series No. 
#59, August 1953, .nd “Preparing Ship- 
Ments to the Dominican Republic,” No. 
471, September 1953, of the same series. 





U. S. imports of fish meal in the first 


' 10 months of 1953 totaled 117,000 tons, 


compared with 189,000 tons imported in 
the like period of 1952, the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, U. S. Department of 
the Interior, reports. 

Imports from Norway amounted to 
Only 20,000 tons in the 1953 period com- 
pared with 48,000 tons in the 1952 pe- 
tiod. Imports from Canada and the 
Union of South Africa also showed large 


‘declines. 


Fébruary 22, 1954 
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CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Sweden, United Kingdom Plan Trade 


Sweden expects to export to the 
United Kingdom in 1954 goods to a 
value of 1.4 billion crowns (US$270.2 
million) and import goods to a ec. i. f. 
value of 1.3 billion crowns (US$251 
million) on the basis of a new plan for 
trade betweeh the two countries, 


The new plan, in the form of an 
“agreed minute” signed on December 18, 
1953, covers primarily commodities still 
subject to import restrictions in both 
countries, 


Among the more important Swedish 
agricultural products to be exported 
are butter and bacon, for which annual 
export quotas of 5,000 and 8,000 metric 
tons, respectively, are set. This is the 
first Swedish butter quota for the United 
Kingdom since the end of World War II, 
whereas in the prewar period Sweden 
exported butter regularly to that mar- 
ket. The bacon quota is 2,000 metric 
tons larger than the 1953 quota. 


Swedish Exports Expanded 


Also of significance is the willingness 
of the United Kingdom to expand its 
global imports of paper, pasteboard, and 
wallboard by about £2 million for the 
first half of 1954. 


In a separate discussion the United 
Kingdom also agrees, in return for a 
Swedish agreement, to increase Swedish 
imports of British automobiles from 110 
million to 140 million crowns, to expand 
the “flexible” £2-million supplementary 
global quota for paper, pasteboard, and 
wallboard by an additional £500,000 for 
the first half of the year, and, in addi- 
tion, to establish a special supplemen- 
tary quota of £250,000 for wallboard. 

Thus British imports of wallboard 
alone are estimated to exceed £1 million 
during the first half of 1954. 

Although the quotas are global, the 
concession is of importance to Sweden, 
which normally supplies between 70 and 
75 percent of the British market. In the 
first 10 months of 1953 Swedish exports 
of wallboard, both porous and hard, to 
the United Kingdom amounted to over 
36,000 metric tons valued at 27 million 
crowns, This amount represents over 35 
percent of Sweden’s total wallboard ex- 
ports, Wallboard exports to the United 
States in the same period formed only 
6 percent of the total. 

Other Swedish exports covered by 
quotas include electric steel billets, 
20,000 metric tons; ball bearing tubes 
and rolled rings, steel wire rods, hot 
rolled and forged iron and steel, high- 
speed steel, seeds, raw granite blocks, 
wood turney, cash registers, and speci- 
fied foods, such as biscuits and hard- 
bread. 

The important Swedish lumber and 
wood pulp exports to the United King- 
dom are governed by license regulations 
which permit these products to be im- 
ported freely into the United Kingdom. 

Also, the United Kingdom has relaxed 
its quantitative restrictions on such 


Swedish, exports as spring clothespins, 
clothes trees, shoe blocks, parts of pre- 
fabricated wooden houses, plywood, 
many household appliances, and glass- 
ware, 

No quota is fixed for Swedish ship- 
ments of iron ore, but Swedish export 
licenses will be issued depending on con- 
tracts concluded. The iron ore quota in 
1953 was 4 million metric tons. 


U. K. To Send Steel, Coal, Coke 


Swedish imports from the United 
Kingdom under the plan are to include 
110,000 metric tons of steel, 1,700,000 
metric tons of coal, and 300,000 tons of 
coke. Exports of petroleum products 
and oil by British-controlled oil com- 
panies are expected to exceed 1953 ship- 
ments. 


Other Swedish imports covered by 
quotas include toluene; phenol; carbon 
black; titanic acid; nylon staple fiber; 
and nickel and copper; which comes 
from Northern Rhodesia—Emb., Stock- 
holm, and Swedish Timber Journal, 
December 31, 1953. 


India Revises List of 
Free-Export Goods 


A revised Indian schedule of decon- 
trolled items which may be exported to 
any “permissible” destination without 
license has been released by the Indian 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry. 
It is the first revision in 4 years and 
shows the effects of changes in export 
licensing since 1949 on the list of freely 
exportable goods. 

Among the more important products 
which continue to be exportable without 
license are cashew nuts, mica, lac, most 
spices, pig bristles, essential oils, vege- 
table oils, and oilseeds; and shellac, 
titanium dioxide, and Indian and im- 
ported motion picture films, which have 
become exportable without license since 
1949, 

Products no longer freely exportable 
include raw and manufactured jute ex- 
cept webbing, carpets, surgical tow, 
raw wool, and a number of ores and 
metals, including antimony, bismuth, 
cadmium, chrome, columbium, rutile, 
tantalum, and zircon. Some of these 
products, such as jute manufactures, 
are, however, licensed freely.  . 

Appendixes to the schedule specify 
exportation without license of. pepper 
and chilies to the United States and 
other hard-currency countries, and of 16 
additional items to Pakistan. All items 
listed in the schedule and appendixes 
are, unless otherwise specified, products 
of India. 

Permissible destination includes any 
country except the Union of South 
Africa, with which India.has suspended 
all trade relations.—Cons, Gen., Bom- 
bay. 
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CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Mexican Export Surtax 
Charges Again Amended 


Most of the existing reductions from 
the Mexican 15-percent ad valorem ex- 
port surtax are extended, reductions are 
granted 43 classifications heretofore not 
accorded such treatment, reductions for 


12 classifications are increased, those 
for 11 abolished, and the coverage of 
reductions for. 3 classifications is ex- 
tended. ~ 


These changes, made by a decree 
published in the Diario Oficial of Janu- 
ary 19, 1954, and effective January 23, 
are as follows: 


New Reductions: 


Tariff No. 13-01, Meat, fresh, refrigerated, 
or frozen, not specified, 80 percent reduction. 
13-10, Meat, smoked, salted, or dried, 80. 

15-92, Beeswax, 80. 
28-31, — arabic and gum of mesquite, 
copa, e, ~ t. and git. 
ro 


30-40, Gekinesy oN 80. 
30-44, Gypsum, 80. 
49-00, a ricating oils, whatever the con- 
tainer, 
49-01, 
container, 
00, Yarns, threads, and cords of 


Lubricating greases, whatever the 
ute, 80. 
63-10, Felts of coarse cloth and fabrics of 
henequen, not specified, 80. 
63-35 Roasted coffee, not specified, 80. 
70-20, Adobe bricks, 80. 
. Rubber tubes for automobiles, 80. 
. Rubber tires and tubes for bicycles, 


72-12, Rubber tires for automobiles, 80. 
. Rubber tires and tubes, not specified, 


. Rubber toys, 80. 

Tubes, belts, bands for transmissions 
or transport, ‘washers, valves, accessories or 
parts for machinery, of rubber, 80. 

72-29, Rubber manufactured in artefacts of 
ony, Find. not specified, \ 

10, Barrels and other containers of wood, 
not specified, even if knocked-down, _ 

74-25, Carbon and similar papers, 80 
74-26, ope paper, scalloped, fluted, or 
em ed 

74-29, Cardboard and paper with special 
finish, not specified, 80. 

74-30, Manufacturers of twisted paper, 80. 

74-33, Boxes and cases of paper or card- 
board, even when covered with or having 
adornments of other materials, 80. 

74-37, Sheets of cardboard, corrugated for 
roofs, ‘asphalted, or tarred, 80. 

74-39, Manufacturers of cardboard or paper, 
not ri ified, 80. 

74- Cinematographic and photographic 
films ae plates of all kinds, sensitized, 80. 

+, Phonograph records for synchronized 


ms, . 

79-54, Trunks, valises, and suitcases of all 
kinds, not specified, even with reinforce- 
ments or straps of skin, 80. 

80-10. Iron or steel wire up to 10 millimeters 
in diameter, even if galvanized or covered 
with metallic coats, paint or enamel, 80. 

11, Bars of iron or steel over 10 milli- 
meters in diameter, even if polygonal, not 
specified, 

80-12, Iron or steel cable, even with core 
of other material, 

80-2 Structural iron or steel, 
Se for bridges, buildings, 


80. 
ot e0-41. Tinplate containers, 80. 
80-42, Containers of iron or"8teel up to 100 
liters capacity, not specified, 80. 

. Tan s and containers of iron or 
steel over 100 liters in capacity, even if 
knocked-down, 80. 

81-40, Iron solder, 
wire, 80. 
81-42, Solders of tin and lead, not speci- 


85-41, Machines of all kinds for the graphic 
arts and for bookbinding, 80. 

85-52, Crushers, breakers, sorters, sifters, 
mixers, washers, and mills, , 

86-22, Cars of all kinds for narrow-gage 
railways, 80. 


Increased Reductions, with former 
14 


such as 
towers, 


even in the form of 








percent reduction in parentheses: 
26-22, Ixtle of palm, huapilla, es 

(Spanish dagger), and zamadoque, 80 ( 
28-70, Damiana leaves or seeds, 80 (50). 


63-10, Abalone, in bottles, jars ,or tins, 
80 (33). 


adin 
). 


63-39, Preparations and preserves of other 
vegetables, not specified, 80 (50). 

64-18, Alcoholic os or over 23° 
tesimal Gav Lussac at 15 
in containers of glass, 80 (505° 


64-19, Same, in other containers, 80 (50). 

66-51, Sulfur oxides of sodium, prepara- 
tions commerically known as _bilankita, 
decrolina, rongalita, and redol, 80 (60). 

71-17, Tanned sharkskins, 80 (55). 

73-41, Palm plaits, 80 (50). 

81-12, Kitchen utensils and tableware of 
copper, 80 (33). 

1-29, Manufactures not specified of tin, 
rH) antimony, zinc, and their alloys, 80 

91-35. Precious and semiprecious stones, 
natural or synthetic, in natural state or 
finished in any form, unmounted, not speci- 
fied, 80 (50) 


Reductions Abolished, with former 
percent reduction in parentheses: 


15-42, Hair of all — (80). 

28-33, Flaxseed, (50 

62-00, Bean and rien flour, even with 
sugar and cocoa powder added, (80). 

2-10, Crackers of all kinds, (80). 

62-11, Prepared flours and feculae for 
feeding, even with up to 50 percent cocoa 
added, not specified, (80). 

62-13, Bread and alt kinds 
products, (80). 

67-52, Refined glycerine, (50). 

71-18 Splits prepared with a finish similar 
to that of skin, (40). 

71-96, Manufactures of splits prepared with 
a finish similar to that of skin, of all kinds, 


cen- 
, not specified, 


of bakery 


— 


not specified, not imprinted or cut with 
industrial marks or not stating that they 
are splits, (40). 


81-14, Electrolytic copper, (75). 

81-17, Copper tubing, (80). 

The 80-percent reduction previ 
accorded only to colors elaborated with 
cement, such as “decorcem,” 
classification No. 67-83, “Colors of 
mineral origin, not specified,” has been 
extended to cover the entire classi. 
fication. 

An 80-percent reduction also applies 
to classification No. 80-17 “Iron or stee] 
pipe,” whereas previously it applied 
to conduit pipe under this classification, 

The 80-percent reduction under classi. 
fication No. 85-79, “Spare parts for 
machinery, not specified,” which for. 
merly applied only to “molds for the 
manufacture of moldable plastics, com. 
posed of iron or steel, even containing 
other metal,” has been extended to 
cover also “balls and liners of iron or 
steel for crushing machines.” 





U. S. imports for consumption rose to 
$838.3 million in November 1953 from 
$821.3 million in October, owing pri- 
marily to an increase in imports of 
crude foodstuffs, the Bureau of the 
Census, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
has reported. 


. 





Announcing ... 
the 1954 edition of the 


March 31, 


1 wish to subscribe for 


Comprehensive Export Schedule 
Scheduled for publication March 31, 1954 


Including supplementary Current Export Bulletins for one year ending 
1955, the subscription rate for the Comprehensive Export 
Schedule this year will be $11 to a domestic address and $13 to a foreign 
address. The new rate reflects increased reproduction costs. 

Airmail service on Current Export Bulletins again will be available to 
domestic subscribers for $10 in addition to the regular rate. 


ORDER BLANK 
Comprehensive Export Schedule and Current Export Bulletins 


‘honttinctaaal set(s) of the Comprehensive Export Schedule and 
supplementary Current Export Bulletins for one year ending March 31, 
[J check [) money order (cash at sender's risk) for §.................... . 

Subscription rates in the United States, $1! a year; foreign, $13 a year. For domestic 
airmail service on Current Export Bulletins, enclose additional $10 remittance [airmail 
service not available for foreign subscriptions). 


1955. Enclosed is 





Organization....... 


Street address.............. 





City, zone, le ate. 











Mail to the nearest U. S. Department of Commerce Field Office, or to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S$. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Make check or 
money order payable to the Treasurer of the United States. 
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DOING BUSINESS ABROAD 





HICOG Explains German 
Rules for Investors 


The Office of the U. S. High Commis- 
sioner for Germany advises that when 
an investor who is not a resident of 
the Federal Republic acquires a ma- 
jority participation in a German com- 
pany, the Bank deutscher Laender 
grants the authorization required under 
Military Government Law No. 53, Re- 
yised, “Control of Foreign Exchange 
and of the Movement of Property,” 
under the condition that a person will 
be appointed who assumes full responsi- 
bility for compliance with the German 
foreign currency control provisions. 

This person may be either a German 
citizen or a citizen of another country, 
provided he qualifies as a person re- 
siding in the territory of the Federal 
Republic (Deviseninlaender). 

In order to assume such responsi- 
bility, this person must have the neces- 
sary insight into the management of 
the company; accordingly, it is not 
sufficient to appoint a secretary or a 
clerk. Instead, it is necessary to appoint 
a manager for a limited liability com- 
pany, a member of the board of direc- 
tors for a corporation, or a partner in 
a partnership. 

However, the bank has indicated 
that, depending on circumstances, it 
might suffice to appoint some other 
person who is in a position to assume 
full responsibility for compliance with 
foreign currency control] provisions. 

Bank Clarifies Practice 

Explaining «this practice, the Bank 
deutscher Laender points out that Gen- 
eral License No. 21/49 (2d revision) 
under MG laws No, 52, amended, and 
No. 53, revised, and French Military 
Government Ordinance No. 235 (Official 
Gazette of the Allied High Commission 
for Germany, No. 95, p. 199) treat 
business enterprises which are owned 
or controlled by persons whose ordi- 
Mary residence is outside the Federal 
territory like business enterprises 
owned or controlled by persons whose 


ordinary residence is inside that ter- 
ritory. 


It therefore appears necessary to 
make the acquisition of the majority 
share in a German company dependent 
on the condition that a person be ap- 
pointed fully responsible for compliance 
with the foreign currency control pro- 
Visions. 

On the other hand, the bank empha- 
sizes that every effort will be made 
to accommodate foreign investors, and 
adds that in all probability the problem 
Will become obsolete in the foreseeable 
future as a result of further relaxation 


of foreign currency control provisions. 
—HICOG, Bonn. 


‘February 22, 1954 


Egypt Passes New Company Law | 


The Egyptian Government has passed 
Law No, 26 of 1954, effective February 
15, 1954, governing the operation of 
companies established in Egypt. 


This law rescinds Law No. 138 of 
1947, as amended, pertaining to joint- 
stock companies (societes anonyme 
Egyptienne), and is broadened to in- 
clude not only joint-stock companies, 
but also limited partnerships by shares 
and limited liability companies, the 
liability companies being a new type 
of business organization in Fgypt. 

Any firm raising capital by public 
subscription or Having capital divided 
into freely negotiable shares is either a 
joint-stock company or a limited part- 
nership by shares. 


Law Has Broad Provisions 


Provisions of the new law concerning 
joint-stock companies apply to foreign 
companies established in Egypt, having 
head offices or their main activities in 
Egypt. Limited partnerships by shares 
and limited liability companies are 
affected by provisions of the law. that 
apply to foreign partnerships and com- 
panies having head offices or their main 
activities in Egypt. However, all enter- 
prises: of these types with validly es- 
tablished head offices abroad prior to 
October 15, 1949, but still maintained 
outside Egypt, are exempt from the law, 
except for the provisions applicable to 
the number of Egyptian nationals as 
opposed to foreigners which must be 
employed as laborers and employees in 
local branches, firms, and offices. 

The minimum capital requirement for 
joint-stock companies and limited part- 
nerships by shares is ££20,000 (US$57,- 
400) fully subscribed and one-quarter 
paid up, unless request for formation 
was received prior to February 15, 1954. 
For limited liability companies the mini- 
mum is £E£1,000 (US$2,870). 

At the time of formation, 49 percent 
of the stock of joint-stock companies 
must be offered to Egyptians for 1 
month, and 40 percent of company di- 
rectors must be Egyptians, unless a 
wholly or largely foreign company is 
exempt because of the provisions of Law 
No. 156 of 1953 dealing with economic 
development projects (see Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, May 25, 1953, p. 6). 

If Egyptian capital in the required 
percentage is not subscribed by the end 
of the month, the company may be 
formed irrespective of the proportion of 
stock held by Egyptians. These na- 
tionality provisions are not applicable 


to limited partnerships by shares or. 


limited liability companies, 

As a general exception to the above 
requirements, enterprises of all three 
types established in the national interest 
of Egypt may obtain special rules for 
capital formation, management, and 
share circulation. Branches of foreign 


firms, in general, are subject only to the - 
provisions on laborers and employees. 

_If the head office or main activity of 
a_ foreign enterprise is not in Egypt, ~ 
then provisions of the law on nationality 
of laborers and employees apply to 
branches, agencies, and offices in Egypt 
of foreign joint-stock companies, limited 
partnerships by shares, and limited lia- 
bility companies. Such branches, agen- 
cies, and offices must be entered in the 
Registry of Commerce and they must 
have independent balance sheets and 
profit and loss accounts. 


Previous company law provides that 
at least 75 percent of administrative, 
technical, clerical, and accounting em- 
ployeés must be Egyptians, who must 
receive at least of 65 percent of total 
salaries and allowances paid for such 
employees, and at least 90 percent of 
the laborers must be Egyptians, who 
must receive at least 80 percent of total 
salaries paid by the company for la- 
borers. These provisions are contin- 
ued, with three exceptions: 

@® The quota on employees does not 
apply to limited partnerships by shares 
and limited liability companies with cap- 
ital of less than £E50,000 ($143,500). 

@ If competent Egyptian employees 
or laborers cannot be found, the Min- 
ister of Commerce and Industry may 
permit the employment of foreigners 
for a period. of time to be determined 
by him. , 

@ In existing limited partnerships by 
shares and limited liability companies, 
nationality labor quotas must be com- 
pleted by February 1, 1957, but these 
quotas will not apply to present staff 
employees.—Emb., Cairo. 

A translation of the new law is being 
published in the Business Information 
Service of the U.S. Department of 
Commerce, as World Trade Series No. 
536. Copies of the publication, entitled 
“Egyptian Company Law,” will be 
available shortly from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C., and from the Department's Field 
Offices, at 40 cents each. 





Frankfurt International Fair 
Will Show Variety of Goods 


Industry, wholesale firms, and crafts- 
men will have exhibits in the Frankfurt 
International Fair, which is scheduled to 
be held from March 7 to 11. This spring 
fair will feature the same quality and 
great variety of goods as was shown in 
the autumn fair, which resulted in many 
important business contracts. 

Further information concerning this 
event may be obtained from the Fair 
Office, the Messe- und Ausstellungs- 
Ges. m. b. H., Frankfurt am Main, Ger- 
many, the organizer and sponsor of the 
fair. 
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Yugoslav Agents May Act 
For Foreign Principals 


New regulations governing the rep- 
resentation of foreign enterprises in 
Yugoslavia have been put into effect 
by a decree dated December 23, 1953, 
published in the Yugoslav Official Ga- 
zette No. 54 of December 29, 1953. 


This decree provides that foreign 
firms may be represented in Yugoslavia 
by Yugoslav enterprises specially creat- 
ed for this purpose; by Yugoslav enter- 
prises engaged in international trade 
brokerage; or by enterprises handling 
technical commodities, provided they 
are not already registered as export- 
import enterprises. 

The Yugoslav agent of a foreign com- 
pany may be empowered to execute 
business operations either in the name 
and for the account of the foreign com- 
pany, or in its own name, but for the 
account of the company it represents. 
Exceptionally, and only if specified in 
the agreement for representation, Yugo- 
slav enterprises registered for foreign- 
trade operations may sell in their own 
name and for their own account prod- 
ucts of a foreign company. 


Agency Activities Specified _ 


Representation of foreign firms may 
take one of the following forms: 


@ The Yugoslav agent may execute, 
in the name and for the account of a 
foreign firm, operations which precede 
the conclusion of contratts for sale, 
furnishing of services, or commercial 
brokerage. 

@ The local agent may perform not 
only brokerage services for the foreign 
firm, but may also act as its authorized 
agent and in this capacity conclude 
selling and buying contracts, as well as 
contracts for the furnishing of services. 

® The representation may include 
also the furnishing of technical and 
other services. 

@ The local agent may be authorized 
to sell goods entrusted on consignment. 

All agreements between foreign firms 
and Yugoslav enterprises regarding rep- 
resentation must be submitted for ap- 
proval to the Yugoslav Office of Foreign 
Trade. During the period of negotia- 
tion of such an agreement local enter- 





Copenhagen Auto Show 
To Display Latest ‘Models 


Between 200 and 300 private motor 
cars of the most up-to-date models will 
be shown at the Fourteenth Interna- 
tional Automobile Exhibition to be held 
at the Forum Hall in Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, February 26-March 7, 1954. 

Further information may be obtained 
from the Association of\Danish Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers and Importers, 
Amaliegade 22, Copenhagen K., Den- 
mark, 
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prises may perform certain acts of 
representation if the Office of Foreign 
Trade has been notified that the nego- 
tiations are being carried on. Such a 
temporary representation arrangement 
may not exceed 6 months from the date 
of the notification to the above indicat- 
ed office. 


Individuals cannot represent foreign 
enterprises in Yugoslavia. 





Argentina Regulates 
Patent Registration 


In further implementation of the 
Argentine Investment Law of last Au- 
gust, Argentina has issued regulations 
outlining the procedures for seeking reg- 
istration of patents and allied foreign 
technical assistance as investments of 
foreign capital. 

These regulations are contained in 
Decree 25,113 of December 24, 1953, 
appearing in the Official Bulletin for 
January 11, 1954. (See previous actions 
in Foreign Commerce Weekly, Nov. 16, 
1953, p. 13, and Feb. 8, 1954, p. 20.) 

Applications for the registration of 
patents must show: That they are in- 
dispensable for the proposed activity 
of the investor; that the investor has 
the legal right to use such patents; and 
that the patents in question may be 
replevied in the country in accordance 
with the laws in force. 

The Interministerial Commission of 
Foreign Investment may use its own 
information sources and also may re- 
quest further information from the ap- 
plicant for purposes of better establish- 
ing the value of the appropriate patent 
or patents. The expenses for foreign 
technical assistance may be presented 
for registration on the basis of their 
need to the new investment. Full dis- 
closure of all the details showing this 
need is the only formal requirement 
stipulated in the decree.— Emb., Bue- 
nos Aires. 





Mexico Penalizes Evasion of 
Tax on Tobacco Products 


The Mexican law taxing manufactured 
tobacco products, which requires that 
the tax stamp involved be affixed to the 
individual packages in the factory of 
origin, has been amended to provide 
much stiffer penalties for trafficking in 
foreign tobacco products lacking this 
stamp. 

The amended law, published in the 
Diario Oficial of January 8, 1954, pro- 
vides that, irrespective of other penal- 
ties which may be incurred under the 
Mexican Fiscal Code, persons or com- 
panies which import, possess, sell, or 
permit their establishments to sell or 
acquire manufactured tobacco preducts 
taxable under this law and to which 
the proper tax stamps have not been 
affixed, will be subject to: 

@ A fine equal to triple the amount 
of the tax which should have been paid, 


—— 


W. Germany Relaxes 


Transfer of Earnings 


The German authorities now permit 
transfers of current earnings on al] 
foreign investments made up to August 
8, 1950, rather than July 15, 1931, as 
previously announced (see Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, Nov. 9, 1953, p. 10), 
A favorable foreign exchange position 
has allowed a gradual easing of re. 
strictions. on the transfer abroad of 
German mark accounts held or accry- 
ing on behalf of foreigners. 

Foreign claims up to 50,000 Ger. 
man marks (about US$12,000), in 
cluding interest as of December 1, 1952, 
settled under the London debt agree. 
ment may now be transferred freely in 
a lump sum. Larger debts are eligible 
for such transfer if reduced to 50,000 
German marks by mutual consent of 
debtor and creditor. Transfer liberali- 
zation for debts in excess of 50,000 
German marks is under consideration, 


Transfer Limit Raised 


Transfers of payments received on the 
strength of the restitution laws may 
be made up to 500 German marks 
(US$120) a month, compared with the 
300-mark limit under the previous regu 
lations. Such payments can now be 
made directly in foreign exchange to 
the foreign claimant without the neces- 
sity of establishing a blocked-mark 
account. 

Owners of original blocked-mark ae- 
counts are now permitted to make 
gratuitous payments to any resident of 
the Federal Republic at the rate of 
1,000 German marks (US$240) monthly, 
instead of the 300 German marks pre- 
viously payable only in support of close 
relatives. In addition, when visiting 
Germany they may withdraw from their 
account 500 marks a day, compared 
with 200 marks before. 

There are indications that the Ger- 
man authorities are considering meas- 
ures to increase further the scope of 
invisible liberalization, and that the 
transfer limits may bé moved up in the 
near future. Comparatively few of the 
blocked accounts permitted full transfer 
have been repatriated, their owner 
apparently preferring to keep 
funds invested in Germany. 





plus other fines and costs arising there 
with. 

® Confiscation of the goods. 

@ In addition to the above penalties, 
closure of their establishments for 1 
days on the first offense, and perma 
nently, if the violation is repeated. 

For previous announcement @ 
changes in the law taxing manufactured 
tobacco products, see Foreign Commerc? 
Weekly, February 25, 1952, page 16. 





Particularly good production in papef, 


among other commodities, characterized _ 


a recent improvement in the industrial 
rate of production in northern Greece. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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isbestos-Cement Pipe Singapore Offers Potential Market 
For Goods Made in United States 


Singapore offers possibilities for the development of markets for 
certain goods of U. S. origin available for quick delivery, reports from - 


Required by Kuwait 


An invitation to bid on the supply 
of asbestos-cement pressure pipe for. 
the Kuwait town water distribution 
scheme has been issued by the Govern- 
ment of Kuwait. The estimated value 
of the pipe needed is $2,240,000. A copy 
of the specifications is available for re- 
yiew purposes on loan from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

The expiration date for acceptance 
of bids has been designated as March 
6, 1954. It is thought, however, that 
this date might be extended if inter- 
ested parties present acceptable reasons 
for a delay ‘to the Kuwait authorities. 

American firms are reminded that it 
ig an unwritten Kuwaiti law that any 
foreign firm wishing to obtain a Gov- 
ernment contract must work through 
an agent established in Kuwait. In this 
connection, the Kuwaiti firm Aita, 
Ayoubi & Company (Trading Company 
for Construction & Development), 
Wajef Street (P. O. Box No. 45), Ku- 
wait, has reported its interest in 
establishing contact with an American 
supplier of asbestos-cement pressure 
pipe for whom the firm might serve as 
agent for this tender. Names of other 
Kuwaiti firms are contained in a list 
entitled “Business Firms — Kuwait,” 
copies of which may be obtained from 
the Commerical Intelligence Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, or any 
Department of Commerce Field Of- 
fice, for $1 each. 

While requests for extension of the 
bidding period, probably should be 
placed through an agent in Kuwait, 
interested parties might wish to cable 
direct to the Chief Engineer, Public 
Works Department, Kuwait, pending 
selection of an agent. 


Pakistan in Market for 


Covered Cattle Cars 


Bids are invited until March 30, 1954, 
by the Ministry of Communications, 
Government of Pakistan, for the supply 
of 94 broad-gage dismantled covered 
cattle cars required by the North West- 
ern Railway. 

A copy of the specifications is avail- 
able for review on loan from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Bids should be sent direct to the Di- 
rector General (Railways), Railway Di- 
vision, Ministry of Communications, 
fee Stcresed Building, Karachi, Paki- 








National Maritime Day, May 22, 
February 22, 1954 


that Colony indicate. 


Such goods could be exported directly or, if currency regulations are 
a factor, via Hong Kong. The possibilities include: 


@ Fireproof paint. A large proportion 
of the local inhabitants live in inflam- 
mable structures, and there is no imme- 
diate prospect for construction of suffi- 
cient permanent-type dwelling units to 
meet the Colony’s housing problems. 
Provided prices are competitive and the 
paint effective, this situation suggests a 
good market for fire-resistant, spray- 
type paint, and the Attap Dwellers 
Association, 65 Siang Lim Park, Singa- 
pore, is said to be experimenting with 
paints of this type. 

Under current regulations, direct im- 
ports of paint from the dollar area are 
not licensed. Thus, paint would have to 
be imported via Hong Kong and, in 
order to be competitive, it should be in 
the same price range as European prod- 
ucts, although a superior product might 
be able to sell at somewhat higher 


prices. 

®@ ‘Plastics. The Chinese inhabitants 
of Singapore, who reportedly account 
for 76.6 percent of the population, are 
said to have a preference for plastic 
furniture and home accessories. Cur- 
rently, the local demand is served prin- 
cipally by Western European products, 
which trade sources state are able to 
undersell U. S. equivalents. However, 
these sources indicate that the Ameri- 
can plastic is preferred when its su- 
periority is demonstrated. 

@ Canned foods. A strong market 
preference is said to exist for canned 
foods of U. S. origin, in spite of a 
marked retail price differential, U. S. 
products averaging 5 to 10 percent 
higher than similar goods of soft-cur- 
rency origin. 

@ Specialized products. A good poten- 
tial market is thought to exist for cer- 
tain specialized U. S. products, par- 
ticularly insect sprays of the “bomb 
cylinder” type. Only a few of these are 
now on the market. 

@ Electrical appliances. Consumer 
purchases of electrical appliances are 
expected to be stimulated by the avail- 
ability of surplus electric power, as well 
as by an increasing shortage of domestic 
help in the Colony of Singapore, which 
is causing families in the mediam and 
higher income brackets to turn to labor- 
saving devices. An item cited as having 
good market possibilities is the electric 
washing machine, It is pointed out, how- 
ever, that any type requiring a full 
stream of hot water would have only 
limited use in Singapore, owing to the 
lack of sufficient water pressure in many 
areas, 





Appliances intended for this market 
should preferably be manufactured for 
a 230-volt, 50-cycle current to eliminate 
the necessity of employing transformers. 

@ Air-conditioning units, A good mar- 
ket is considered to exist for an inex- 
pensive, mass-produced air-conditioning 
unit for which satisfactory servicing fa- 
cilities could be supplied locally. 

@ Medical supplies and equipment. 
The Singapore Government’s medica] fa- 
cilities are being expanded, suggesting 
opportunities for the sale of medical 
peg and equipment, particularly 

-ray. 

@ Juke boxes. A potentially large 
market is believed to exist for this type 
of apparatus, which is favorably re- 
garded by the local population, 

Investment Also Possible 


Two possible investment opportunities 
also are mentioned: The establishment 
of an industry for decorticating ramie 
fiber and mass-producing ramie cloth; 
and the establishment of soda fountain 
and sandwich drive-ins, of which none 
now exist in the Colony. 

The following lists may be helpful to 
firms wishing to investigate any of the 
suggested opportunities. They ahay be 
obtained from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D, C., or any Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Office, at $1 
per list. 

Paint, Varnish, and Pigment Im- 
porters, Dealers, and Manufacturers— 
Malaya. (In preparation.) 

Provisions Importers and Dealers— 
Malaya. 

Chemicals Importers and Dealers— 
Malaya. 

. Electrical Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Malaya, . 

Air-conditioning and Refrigeration 
Equipment Importers and Dealers— 
Malaya. (Being revised.) 

Medicinal Preparations Importers and 
Dealers—Malaya. 

Instrument Importers and Dealers— 
Malaya. 





Costa Rica’s first annual industrial 
census, compiled by the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics and Census, covering the period 
October 1950 through September 1951, 
showed that 3,381 industrial establish- 
ments employed a total of 19,434 per- 
sons, or 11 percent of the total popula- 
tion. 
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Turkey Ready To Certify Qualifications of 
Potential Bidders on New Harbor Project 


The Turkish Ministry of Public Works 
has announced its readiness to certify 
the qualifications of firms desiring to 
participate in bidding on the con- 
struction of Alsancak (Izmir) Harbor. 
The invitation to bid will be issued later. 

This port construction is one of the 
port projects provided for in the loan 
agreement between the Turkish Govern- 
ment and the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, and 
foreign exchange will be immediately 
available. 

The work will include the following: 

Construction of reinforced concrete 
pile pier, approximately 340 meters long 
and 75 meters wide; construction of new 
road approach to the pier, using some 
materials from the existing road ap- 
proach; construction of reinforced con- 
crete pile wharf, approximately 250 
meters long and 80 meters wide with 
berthing depth of 7 meters; and con- 
struction of reinforced concrete pile 
quay, approximately 170 meters long 
and 20 meters wide with berthing depth 
of 2.5 meters. 

Also included is construction of ap- 
proximately 400 meters of shore protec- 
tion; approximately 1,700,000 cubic 
meters of dredging; construction of 
covered sheds covering approximately 
7,500 square meters of floor space; con- 
struction of the harbor area’s roads, 
railways, water and electricity supplies, 
and sewerage installations. 

General drawings for all of the above 
are available for examination at the 
Railways and Harbors Construction De- 
partmeat, Ministry of Public Works, 
Ankara. 

Some Equipment Furnished 

The Ministry of Public Works will 
provide the successful bidder with a 
500-liter bucket dredger, two self-pro- 
pelled barges of 500-ton capacity each, 
and one floating and one landed pile 
driver each with 6-ton single-acting 
steam hammer. All other necessary 
equipment must be provided by the 
successful bidder. 

Firms desiring to participate must 
submit their applications to the Min- 
istry of Public Works (Bayindirlik Bae 
kanligi Limanlar Insaat Reisligi), An- 
kara, prior to March 15, 1954. Applica- 
tions submitted after that date will not 
be accepted. Only firms judged by the 
Ministry as qualified will be permitted 
to participate in the actual bidding. 
Each qualified firm will be notified by 
the Ministry in writing and will be pro- 
vided with a copy of the specifications 
without charge. 

Firms intending to participate in the 
bidding must be real or legal persons. If 
the bidding firm is composed of more 
than one legal person, such bidder will 
be able to request a joint certificate on 
the condition that the “pilot firm” is 
itself qualified for the construction 


work, although the contract will have to 
be signed and letter of guaranty sub- 
mitted jointly. 


Proof of Qualifications Needed 


To be certified as qualified, the ap- 
plicant must submit proof of the fol- 
lowing: 

@ Successful completion of a similar 
harbor construction project at a cost of 
at least 7,500,000 Turkish lira at current 
prices (US$1=2.80 Turkish lira), and 
which included construction of at least 
500 linear meters of reinforced concrete 
pile wharf. 

@ Ability to provide, on firm’s own 
account, all the necessary machinery 
and equipment required in addition to 
that provided by the Ministry of Public 
Works. 

®@ Verification as to considerable ex- 
perience in using single-acting steam 
hammer in driving reinforced concrete 
piles of at least 25 meters length in 
another harbor construction project. 

®@ Verification that the firm has pre- 
viously dredged, by means of bucket 
dredges, at least 500,000 cubic meters of 
earth under a single contract. If the 
contracting firm is unable to fulfill this 
condition, it may engage the services of 
another firm to execute the dredging 
operations, but the responsibility for the 
work remains with the primary con- 
tracting firm. In this event, the con- 
tracting firm must submit to the Min- 
istry for approval the name of the firm 
which is to perform the dredging, to- 
gether with and at the time of the 
contracting firm’s own application. 

In addition, the applicant must sub- 
mit information as to the firm’s current 
engagement, its location, cost, for whom 
performed, and date of completion; the 
amount of capital and credit at the 
firm’s disposal apart from that engaged 
in the current contract, as well as bank 
references to substantiate such infor- 
mation; list of completed works of sim- 
ilar nature, their locations, costs, full 
descriptions, dates of completion, and 
certificates testifying to their successful 
completion. 

The Ministry will decide which firms 
are to be considered as qualified within 
15 days after March 15. During this 
period, the Ministry is entitled to re- 
quire from the applicants any supple- 
mentary information which it might 
consider necessary. 





Egypt Invites Quotations 
On Oilseed Importation 


The Egyptian Government is studying 
the possibility of importing oilseeds, ex- 
cluding cottonseed, and wishes to receive 
quotations f. o. b. and c, and f. Alex- 
andria, Egypt, from American suppliers, 

Offers in duplicate may be sent to the 
Bureau of the Egyptian Commercial 


——e 


Steam Turbine, Boiler 
Wanted by Greece 


The Greek Government has been 
granted Foreign Operations Adminis. 
tration financing to cover the purchase 
from the United States and possessions 
or Canada of one self-contained steam 
turbine and alternator set and one 
tubular steam boiler. Bids will be re. 
ceived by the Office of Electrical In. 
stallations of Iraklion, Iraklion, Crete, 
Greece, until March 18, 1954. 


In addition to quoting on the equip. 
ment to be purchased, in accordance 
with the specifications which are avail- 
able from the Greek Foreign Trade 
Administration, 729 15th Street NW, 
Washington, D. C, (telephone: Sterling 
3-4751), or Greek consulates in Boston, 
New York, Chicago, New Orleans, and 
San Francisco, bidders must comply 
with the following requirements: 

@ Supplier should offer complete ma- 
chinery installations for the consump. 
tion of solid materials (lignite), as well 
as for consumption of fuel oil. All aux 
iliary equipment, preheaters, venti- 
lators, boiler feed pumps, and measur 
ing, checking, and safety equipment, 
and instruments will be studied by the 
bidder, who will propose the best solu 
tion. 

@ All water and steam piping, aux 
iliary machinery, electric power instal 
lations, and water treatment equipment, 
as well as insulating and fireproofing 
materials are to be included in the 
offers. 

@ Offers should include the expenses 
of specialists for the installation of 
the steam turbine and the boiler, All 
auxiliary personnel will be provided by 
the contractor, 





Brazil Plans To Modernize 


River Navigation Services 


A project for expanding and modern 
izing the Brazilian Government naviga: 
tion services on the Parana and Para 
guay Rivers has been approved by the 
President of Brazil, and the approval 
provides for the acquisition of numerous 
new fleet units to an estimated total 
value of US$1,075,000. 

Requirements include 5 new 1,000 hp 
diesel tugs, 1 new 250 hp. diesel tug, 2 
new 140 hp. diesel tugs, 28 new 
barges (22 of 1,000-ton and 6 of 200-ton 
capacity), 2 new passenger boats, 
spare parts for both existing units and 
equipment to be purchased. 

River transportation services on the 
Paraguay and Parana Rivers and thet 
tributaries are carried out by the Nave 
gation Service of the River Plate, af 
autonomous federal entity. 


i 


Counsellor, Egyptian Embassy, 2310 
Decatur Place NW., Washington § 
D. C., for forwarding to the appropriate 
authorities in Egypt. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Equipment Wanted 


For Dam in India 


The Damodar Valley Corporation, 
Calcutta, India, is inviting bids until 
March 17, 1954, for the manufacture 
and supply of three intake service 
gates, one intake emergency gate, three 
sets of intake service gate guides, and 
three sets of intake emergency gate 
guides, complete with anchor bolts and 
dogging devices, for the Maithon Power- 
House at the Maithon Dam work site 
of the DVC. According to the terms 
of the contract, the guides are to be 
delivered at the work site, Maithon 
Dam, by July 1954 and the gates by 
December 1954. 

The dam is located in the district of 
Manbhum, Bihar, on the Barakar River 
about 6 miles above the junction of the 
Barakar and Damodar Rivers. 


A set of tender documents is avail- 
able for review on loan from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C. They may be obtained directly 
from the Controller of Purchase and 
Stores, Damodar Valley Corporation, 
Anderson House, Alipore, Calcutta, In- 
dia, subject to a charge of 10 rupees 
for the first set and 8 rupees for each 
additional set. 





Egyptian Boiler Plant Pipe 
Specifications Available 


Copies of the technical conditions and 
specifications covering the supply of 
steam and compressed air piping for 
the Abu-Zaabal boiler plant, for which 
bids will be accepted in Egypt until 
April 27, 1954, are available for distribu- 
tion from the Egyptian Embassy in 
Washington, D. C., subject to a charge 
of $28.75 per set. 

Inquiries should be directed to the 
Bureau of the Commercial Counsellor, 
Egyptian Embassy, 2310 Decatur Place 
NW., Washington 8, D. C. 


Thai Visitor Now in U. S. 


Chinda Jimreiwat, representing the 
Thai Sugar Organization, Ministry of 
Industry, Bangkok, Thailand, is spend- 
ing several months in the United States 
for the purpose of studying the meat 
packing, sugar refining, and other in- 
dustries. 

Mr. Jimreiwat’s itinerary includes 
New York, New Orleans, Miami, and 
Washington. Correspondence may be ad- 
dressed c/o the Thailand Government 
Trade Commissioner, 37 Wall Street, 
New York, N, Y. 








Ecuador offers a potential market for 
kraft paper. Construction of a modern 
Paper-bag factory is under way at 
Quito. The plant, expected to begin op- 
erations late in 1954, will have a capac- 
ity of 50,000 bags daily. 


February 22, 1954 





Colombia To Purchase 
Rolling Stock 


The National Railways of Co- 
lombia intends te purchase about 
200 railway cars, including box 
cars, flat cars, tank cars, and 
gondolas. The cars should have 
a capacity of 30 to 35 metric 
tons and be adapted for the yard- 
gage railway. This equipment is 
required to handle the products 
of the steel mill of Paz de Rio, 
which is expected to begin pro- 
duction within a few months. 

The Railways is interested only 
in offers from suppliers who 
would be willing to accept pay- 
ment over a 5-year period. 

Complete specifications may be 
obtained from Col. Hernando 
Pena B., Administrador, Consejo 
Administrativo de los Ferroca- 
rriles Nacionales, Carrera 6, No. 
13-92, Bogota, Colombia. 











Austria Offers Trade 


Promotional Services 


American importers and exporters are 
invited to make use of the facilities of 
the Office of the Austrian Trade Dele- 
gate in the United States, whose prin- 
cipal function is the development and 
promotion of trade between the United 
States and Austria. 

This office, which is one of a world- 
wide system of foreign trade offices of 
the Austrian Federal Chamber of Com- 
merce,*is prepared to assist U. S. ex- 
porters who are interested in the Aus- 
trian market, as well as to provide U. S. 
importers with information on Austrian 
suppliers. In addition, the office main- 
tains permanent displays of Austrian 
goods at its headquarters in New York 
City, and from time to time arranges 
special exhibits in other cities. 

Activities of the Office of the Aus- 
trian Trade Delegate are carried on 
under the supervision of Alfred R. Bley- 
leben, who is located in the main office 
at 31 East 69th Street, New York 21, 
N. Y. A branch office is maintained in 
Los Angeles, and another is scheduled 
to be opened in Chicago in the spring 
of this year. 


Iraq Seeks U. S. Consultants 


The Iraqi Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Baghdad, reportedly urgently wishes to 
contact U. S. consulting engineers ex- 
perienced in rug-making and meat- 
packing industries who would be in- 
terested in studying, planning, and su- 
pervising Development Board projects. 
Interested parties are invited to forward 
complete details regarding their qualifi- 
cations direct to the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, 
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S. African Firm Seeks 
U. S. Participation 


American participation is invited by 
the Dominion Iron and Steel Corpora- 
tion, Ltd., of South Africa. This firm 
was created to produce cheap pig iron 
utilizing a deposit of low-grade iron ore 
located at Airlie, Transvaal, and using 
the German patented Krupp-Renn ro- 
tary kiln process. 

One German-made kiln is in process 
of erection at Airlie and is expected to 
be completed by summer of 1954, The 
firm claims that it then will be able 
to produce 70,000 short tons of pig iron 
annually at a cost of about £6 per ton 
with a selling price of about £11 per ton 
f. o. r. Airlie. 

The enterprise reportedly is favor- 
ably regarded by the South African 
Government, and it is thought that all 
possible assistance will be given to 
permit successful operation. 

Additional information, including a 
description of the Krupp-Renn process, 
cost analysis and company operations, 
and flow sheet and plan of the plant, is 
obtainable for review purposes on loan 
from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

For further details, interested parties 
should communicate direct with Do- 
minion Iron and Steel Corporation, 
Ltd., Maritime House, Street 
a Oo. Box 10810), Johannesburg, South 

rica. 





LICENSING 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Suplonuae information, in 
the form of literature, catalogs, 
photographs, price lists, or sam- 


ples, is available in specific in- 


stances as indicated by symbol 
(*), from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


In the United States 


Chemicals: 

Austria—Chemotechnik, Inhaber Kurt 
Virag (manufacturer, exporter, whole- 
saler, importer), Franzensgasse 13, 
Vienna V, offers for manufacture under 
license in the United States a new 
type of cold glue with a casein and 
synthetic resin base made according to 
a patented process. 

Plastic Products: 

Italy—S. A. M. P. A. (Stampaggio 
Articoli Materiale Plastico Affini) 
(manufacturer of plastic articles), 3 
Via G. Torchio, Grignasco (Novara 
Province), offers its designs and stamps 
for the manufacture under license in the 
United States of plastic articles, in- 
cluding household items, automotive 
parts and accessories, parts for domestic 
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electrical appliances and the textile 
industry, and advertising articles. Cor- 
respondence in French, Italian, or 
German preferred. 


In Foreign Countries 


Chemicals: 

Austria—Chemotechnik, Inhaber Kurt 
Virag (manufacturer, exporter, whole- 
saler, importer), Franzensgasse 13, 
Vienna V, wishes to manufacture under 
license in Austria synthetic resin or 
synthetic resin glue. 


Electrical Appliances: 


Australia—Moffat-Virtue, Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer of sheep-shearing, agricultur- 
al, and dairy equipment; exporter, im- 
porter, wholesaler), Epson Rd. and 
Rosebery Ave., Rosebery, Sydney, N. S. 
W., wishes to manufacture under license 
in Australia electrical appliances, such 
as automatic toasters, fans, waffle irons, 
and steam or dry hand irons for home 
use. Firm states that it is presently 
using only 30 to 40 percent of plant 
capacity and wishes to expand its lines. 
It has a new modern factory and, 
through affiliations with several other 
local concerns, has access to certain 
foundry, special electrical, and other 
speciality services ‘to supplement its 
own facilities. Its principal market is 
in the agricultural districts, and a large 
sales staff is maintained. 


Machinery: 


Australia—Moffat-Virtue, Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer of sheep-shearing, agricultur- 
al, and diary equipment; exporter, im- 
porter, wholesaler), Epson Rd. and Rose- 
bery Ave., Rosebery, Sydney, N. S. W., 
wishes to manufacture under license in 
Australia the following equipment: Gas- 
or kerosene-operated air-cooled internal 
combustion engines of 1 or 1% to 3% 
horsepower; centrifugal or reciprocal 
pumping equipment in addition to its 
present lines, especially for fields, 
gardens, and orchards; a. c. electric 
motors for 240-volt operation, % to 10 
horsepower; and a fully automatic 240- 
volt power generating system for small 
farms. Firm states that it is_presently 
using only 30 to 40 percent of plant 
capacity and wishes to expand its 
lines. It has a new modern factory and, 
through affiliations with several other 
local firms, has access to certain 
foundry, special electrical, and other 
specialty services to supplement its own 
facilities. Its principal market is in the 
agricultural districts, and a large sales 
staff is maintained. 

Canada—George White & Sons Co., 
Ltd. (manufacturer of industrial and 
agricultural equipment; exporter, whole- 
saler, importer, retailer, agent), Cabell 
St., London, Ontario, wishes to manu- 
facture under license in Canada, under 
a long-term contract, agricultural or 
industrial machinery which would be 
marketed by the licensor. Firm states 
that it has unused manufacturing 
facilities and would be willing, in addi- 
tion to the foregoing, to manufacture 
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Yugoslavia To Purchase 
Pig Iron Under FOA 


An allotment of $300,000 to 
cover the purchase of pig iron 
for Yugoslavia has been an- 
nounced by the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration. The con- 
tracting period extends to May 
31, 1954, and purchases may be 
made from the United States and 
possessions or the countries par- 
ticipating in the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation. 

Interested suppliers should con- 
tact the following Yugoslav firms, 
through whom. purchases#will be 
made: Tehnopromet, Nusiceva 6, 
Belgrade; Ferimport, Preobrazen- 
ska 4, Zagreb; and Tehnometal, 
Titova Cesta 16, Ljubljana. 











and assemble, on a subcontract basis, 
various parts made of gray iron or 
semisteel castings, structural steel or 
sheetmetal fabrications, or woodwork- 
ing. Information on firm’s facilities 
available.* 


Plastic Products: 


Italy—S. A. M. P. A. (Stampaggio 
Articoli Materiale Plastico Affini) 
(manufacturer of plastic articles), 3 
Via G. Torchio, Grignasco (Novara 
Province), wishes to obtain for manu- 
facture under license in Italy designs 
and stamps covering plastic articles, 
including household items, automotive 
parts and accessories, parts for domestic 
electrical appliances and the textile 
industry, and. advertising articles, Cor- 
respondence in French, Italian, or 
German preferred. 





IMPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Supplementary informatio in 
the form of literature, catalogs, 
photographs, price lists, or sam- 
ples, is available in speeific in- 
stances as indicated py symbol (*), 
from the Commercia! Intelligence 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C 


Alcoholic Beverages: 


France—J. Maurice Lacroux (S. A. 
R. L.) (producer, wholesaler, and ex- 
porter of wines and brandies), rue 
Emile-Zola, Jarnac, Charente, wishes 
to export direct and seeks agent for the 
following in good- to first-choice quali- 
ties: Cognac brandy “Chateau-Paulet,” 
5 years of age and older, in glass bottles 
of 75 centiliters each; French brandy 
in glass bottles or casks of 55 liters or 
more; and “Pineau des Charentes,” a 
fortified wine made by mixing fresh 
grape juice with cognac brandy, alco- 
holic strength varying from 18 to 22 


—— 


degrees Beaume, in glass bottles. Large 
quantities available for export. 


Automotive Equipment: 

Germany—Georg Boensch (inventor), 
AdeJheiderstrasse 107, Delmenhorst bej 
Bremen, offers for direct sale his inven. 
tion covering a valve extractor known 
as “Boe 200,” for extracting car engine 
valves of all types and sizes. Inventor 
claims his device saves 50 percent in 
work. as compared with conventional 
devices. Model available upon request 
to Mr. Boensch. 

World Trade Directory Report not 
applicable. 


Chemicals: 


Italy—Alberto Bottini — Laboratorio 
Nazionale di Biocromoterapia (manu- 
facturer, exporter), wishes to export 
direct gastro-resistant coating for pills, 
tablets, and tabloids. Quantity avail- 
able, 500 to 1,000 aluminum flagons of 
1 kilogram each. Firm, will supply 
samples upon request. 


Christmas Trees: 


Canada—W. Allen Brown (exporter 
of Christmas trees), 130 Invermay Ave, 
Wilson Heights, Toronto, wishes to 
receive orders direct from wholesalers 
and retailers for all species of top-grade 
Christmas trees. 


Clothing and Accessories: 


Portugal—Canha & Formigal, Lda. 
(exporter, importer, wholesaler, agent), 
6-1° Rua do Corpo Santo, Lisbon, offers 
to export direct and seeks agents for 
handwoven woolen or cotton apparel 
for women, Madeira embroidered 
blouses and handkerchiefs, and hand- 
knit woolen articles. Firm is particular- 
ly interested in appointing agents iM 
medium-sized towns. 

Union of South Africa—S. A. P. HL 
(Pty.), Ltd. (South African Pith Helmet 
Industries) (manufacturer, 
importer), 650 Kruger St. (P. O. Box 
547), Hercules, Pretoria, offers to ex- 
port direct helmets, caps, and leather 
and allied goods. 


Cutlery: 

Italy—Industria Coltellerie Zoppis 
(exporter, wholesaler), Viale Sabotino 
10, Milan, offers to export direct and 
seeks agents in all territories except 
eastern United States for very good 
quality cutlery. Quantities available, 
30,000 to 60,000 pieces monthly accord- 
ing to type. Independent inspection, if 
desired, in italy at purchaser’s expense 
Catalog and price list available.* 


Fats: 

Germany—Bierhoff & Springorum K. 
G. (manufacturer, exporter), 30 
strasse, Essen-Altenessen, offers to eX 
port direct special technical fats. 


Foodstuffs: 


Ecuador—Norman Black & Ca . 


(manufacturer of yucca starch 

banana flour and flakes, and potential 
exporter of banana flour and flakes), 
Victor Manuel Rendon 812 (P. O. Box 
3550), Guayaquil, wishes to develop & 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 


- J, S. market for first grade banana Adelheiderstrasse 107, Delmenhorst bei Bicycles and Tricycles: 
. flour, and desires to appoint correspond- Bremen, offers for direct sale his inven- Persian Gulf—Abdul Rahman Ashayji 
ents or buyers in New York, New _ tion of a master pattern sheet known & Sons (importing distributor, manufac- 


Orleans, San Francisco, and Los_ as “Boe 5,” which he claims enables the turer’s agent issi 
Angeles. Quantity available, 1,000 quint- layman to produce »atterns for women’s P. O. Box No. 153, sr “ 


), als maximum per month (1 quintal= and children’s dresses. Model is avail- purchase direct and obtain 
aj 101.43 Ibs.), packed in cotton bags of 1 able upon request from Mr. Boensch. bicyeles for men, and vanin aurea 
- quintal each or paper bags of about 90 Wofld Trade Directory Report not ‘dren; and tricycles. 
n jbs. each. Samples available from manu- applicable. 
1e facturer. Cement: 
: Sisal Products: Egypt—Th i 
or Current World Trade Directory Re- ; nots : gypt—The Engineering Supplies and 
in port being prepare d. y ae eae Cia. S. de R. L. (ex- Installations Bureau (wholesaler, im- 
= xd . r, wholesaler, commission mer- porter, manufacturer, contractor), P. O. 
“ mel i. nee Rage on sng eo py sme 501 Altos, Calle 59 Numero 501 Box 101, Port Said, wishes toxpurchase 
nt importer) 12bis rue Ferrere, Bor- (Apartado Postal 440), Merida, Yuca- direct 10,000 tons of cement (British 
oe nad shen ps dyin cna sete ~— ge > pert eo = — formula if possible). 
, , such as baler and binder e, 

and seeks selling agents (in Ill, Md., rope, and wrapping twine. Clothing and Accessories: 

Mass., Mich., and Pa. only) for good- Tasent: Persian Gulf—Abdul Rahman Ashayji 
io quality shelled walnuts from the Bor- read: : f & Sons (importing distributor, manu- 
u- jeaux region, packed in cases of 25 kilo- , /taly—Filatura di Chiavazza (manu-  facturer’s agent, commission merchant), 


: ey facturer, exporter), Vigliano Biellese 
rt grams each. Specifications: Bordeaux , , , © P. O. Box No. 153, Bahrain, wishes 
ls, extra halves, invalides, arlequins, bro- (Vercelli Province), offers to export di- purchase direct and obtain agencies tor 


at t high-grade bleached and colored 

il. ens. Quantities to be stated upon Tee é leather and canvas shoes and elastic 

of receipt of inquiries. Independent quality carded threads mixed with angora. stockings and socks for men, women, 

oly inspection in Bordeaux at buyer’s ex- Valves: and children; underwear; and sweaters, 
pense. Netherlands—Schaeffer & Budenberg With and without sleeves, for men, wom- 


Merico—Regil y Cia. S. de R. L. (ex- (manufacturer/assembler, exporter, im- ¢M, and children. 
r, wholesaler, commission mer- porting distributor, manufacturer’s Electri : 
ter chant), 501 Altos, Calle 59 Numero 501 agent), 4 van de Spiegelstraat, The Persian ( Cul Abaal Rahman Ashayji 


ve . : . 

. (Apartado Postal 440), Merida, Yucatan, Hague, offers to export direct bronze @ Sons (im man 

to offers to export direct honey, grouper and malleable steel valves, Firm sug-  tyrer’s prardyeadnatiren y Acre § 

= and trout fillets, and shrimp. gests that prospective buyers indicate p ©, Box No. 153, Bahrain, wishes to 
Wales—F. M. Kniveton (ex porter, specific types in which they are interest- purchase direct and obtain agencies for 


ission merchant, importer), “Bryn ed, upon receipt of which full details ¢ejjing and table fans to operate on 
fon,” Marchwiel, Wrexham, Denbigh- will be supplied by the manufacturer. 110/290 a. c., 50 cycles. ss i 





























i ire. offers to export direct natural Illustrated leaflet available.* 
shire, os Electronic Equipment: 
at), a  pcpadba tees” juices. Netherlands—I. R. C. A.—Interna- 
erest Products: tionale Radar- en Communicatie A 
= Mexico—Regil y Cia. S. de R. L. (ex- EXPORT paraten (importing distributor), 92 
: porter, wholesaler, commission mer- Paradijsstraat, Voorburg, wishes to pur- 
x chant),501. Altos, Calle 59 Numero 501 OPPORTUNITIES chase direct or ohthin. eivende py 
sea (Apartado Postal 440), Merida, Yucatan, preferred by American manufacturer), 
. offers to export direct mahogany Automotive Accessories and Parts: radar equipment, inluding marine navi- 
lumber. Germany—Industria Vertriebs K.G., gational radar”sets, radar beacons, air- 
_ —— Car Bossong (importer, wholesaler, re- borne radar equipment, and radar field - 
we ose t—Ahmed Sheir “producer of tailer), 8-10 Blumenstrasse, Duesseldorf, equipment. 
tee? sculptures), Imm. el Chams, Midan wishes to purchase direct automobile ac- Netherlands—Firma C. N. Rood (im- 
Box Kasr el Doubara, Cairo, offers to export C@SS0ries, gas and oil pipes, heaters, and porting distributor), 37 Weteringkade, 
al i and seeks agent for ceramic and technical novelties. The Hague, wishes to purchase direct 
ther terracotta statuettes (principally copies or obtain agency for (as preferred by 
of Pharaonic statues exhibited at the American manufacturer), marine navi- 
Egyptian Museum), bibelots, vases, and ° . gational radar equipment, both long and 
oi similar articles made by Mr. Sheir. Greece Invites Bids on short wave. 
pis | Photographs available.* Structural Steel Garage Equipment: 
and | Instruments: The S.E.K. Railways, Purchas- Cormmeny Senses, VeEt en Dabs 
cept Netherlands—Schaeffer & Budenberg ing Department, 39-b 3d Septem- Carl Bossong (importer, wholesaler, re- 
good (manufacturer/assembler, exporter, im- ber Street, Athens, Greece, is in- tailer), 8-10 Blumenstrasse, Duesseldorf, 
able, porting distributor, manufacturer’s viting bids until March 15, 1954 wishes to purchase direct equipment for 
corde | agent), 4 van de Spiegelstraat, The for the supply of 112 metric tons garages and gasoline stations. . 
n, if Hague, offers to export direct high- of bridge structural steel. Household Goods: 
ense. wid manometers with spring and A copy of the specifications is Persian Gulf—Abdul Rahman Ashayji 
v= a. i dial thermometers with available for review on loan from & Sons (importing distributor, manufac- 
ord illing, registering manometers the Commercial Intelligence Di- turer’s agent, commission merchant), 
n kK ermometers, and manometer test vision, Bureau of Foreign Com- | P. O. Box No. 153, Bahrain, wishes to 
ineel cee hry as parts for assembly merce, U. S. Department of Com- purchase direct and obtain agencies for 
7 e United States if desired. Firm merce, Washington 25, D. C. wooden and steel bedsteads and bed mat- 
cine are cae a indi- Additional information and as- tresses. , ? 
S in whic ey are sistance may be obtained from 
interested, upon receipt of which full i wenn 
Cia. Wetails will be ouoyiied by the manu- eB. 129 inh ‘Sees, Nee + ee ae eeuuriog 
and facturer. Illustrated leaflet available.* Washi i: reau J. J. van Oortnts ( ing 
ontial ; Stertine’ 3-475) C. (telephone: distributor, manufacturer, exporter), 
rer — ial Rothe . 24 Eemwijkplein, Voorburg, wishes. to 
Box Germany rg Boensch (inventor), purchase direct and obtain agencies for 
lop ® | February 22, 1954 21 
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scientific instruments for laboratories, 
particularly for application of physics 
and chemistry. 


Machine Tools: 

Union of South Africa—Rice & Diet- 
helm, Ltd. (importer, retailer, exporter, 
wholesaler), 260 Market St. East, Jeppe 
(P. O. Box 930), Johannesburg, wishes 
to purchase direct machine tools. 


Machinery: b 

France—Jean Bregal (manufacturer’s 
and sales agent, commission merchant), 
5 rue Ravez, Bordeaux, Gironde, wishes 
to purchase direct or, preferably, obtain 
general agency for packaging machinery 
which automatically fills, weighs, and 
seals paper or cellophane bags or card- 
board containers with paste products, 
coffee, flour, and similar products. 
Modern machines of good quality are 
desired. Firm claims that there are at 
present, among his clients, many poten- 
tial purchasers of the above machinery, 
and states that quantities will be 
indicated upon receipt of price quo- 
tations with illustrated advertising 
literature. 

Current World Trade Directory Re- 
port being prepared. 

Union of South Africa—Rice & Diet- 
helm, Ltd. (importer, retailer, exporter, 
wholesaler), 260 Market St. East, Jeppe 
(P. O. Box 930), Johannesburg, wishes 
to purchase direct mechanical and 
electrical equipment, condensing steam 
turbines, electrical and mechanical in- 
struments, water treatment plants (in- 
cluding softener, sewage treatment, 
chlorination), oil and gasoline engines, 
testing equipment, and lighting equip- 
ment. 


Naval Stores: 
England—Leonard Baines and Co., 
. Ltd. (importing distributor, commission 
merchant), Harley Bldgs., 11 Old Hall 
St., Liverpool 3, wishes to purchase 
direct and obtain agency for rosin. 


Plastics: 

Union of South Africa—Rice & Diet- 
helm, Ltd. (importer, retailer, exporter, 
wholesaler), 260 Market St. East, Jeppe 
(P. O. Box 930), Johannesburg, wishes 
to purchase direct molding powder for 


shell molding, plastics, and other 
synthetic materials. 

Radios: 

Honduras—Adan Boza & Cia. (im- 


porting distributor, exporter), Apartado 
Postal 45, San. Pedro Sula, wishes to 
purchase direct all types of radios. 

Persian Gulf—Abdul Rahman Ashayji 
& Sons (importing distributor, manu- 
facturer’s agent, commission merchant), 
P. O. Box No. 153, Bahrain, wishes to 
purchase direct and obtain agency for 
radios to operate on electricity and dry 
batteries. 


Raw Materials: 

Union of South Africa—S. A.P. H. I. 
(Pty.), Ltd. (South African Pith Helmet 
Industries, Inc.}, (importer, exporter, 
manufacturer), 650 Kruger St. (P. O. 
Box 547), Hercules, Pretoria, wishes to 
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Egypt Plans To Buy 
Power Equipment 


Bids are invited until April 22, 
1954, by the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, for the supply and erection 
of high-voltage transmission lines 
and switch stations for feeding, 
transformer stations of the El 
Deshoudi, El] Kalaa, Edku, Menu- 


fia East, Hanout, and El Wadi 
electric pumping stations. 
Offers must be submitted 


through an agent established in 
Egypt to the Director General, 
Mechanical and Electrical De- 
partment, Ministry of Public 
Works, Cairo, and must be ac- 
companied by a provisional de- 
posit of 2 percent of the value of 
the bid. 

A copy of the specifications. is 
available for review on loan from 
the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 











purchase direct all raw materials for 
the manufacture of helmets, caps, and 
allied goods. 

Refrigerators: 

Persian Gulf—Abdul Rahman Ashayji 
& Sons (importing distributor, manu- 
facturer’s agent, commission merchant), 
P. O. Box No, 153, Bahrain, wishes to 
purchase direct and obtain agency for 


refrigerators to operate on 110/220 a.c., 
50 cycles. 


Tools: 

France—Etablissements Vogel (im- 
porting distributor), 7 boulevard 
d’Alsace, Valence (Drome), wishes to 
purchase direct ordinary and precision 
files for hand and machine operation, to 
a value of $20,000 annually. 


AGENCY 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Agar Agar: 

Australia—Marshall McLean & Co., 
(Pty.) Ltd. (importing distributor, com- 
mission merchant), 62 Wellington Pa- 
rade, East Melbourne, Victoria, wishes 
to obtain agency for agar agar. 


Chemicals: _ 

Australia—Marshall McLean & Co., 
(Pty.) Ltd. (importing distributor, com- 
mission merchant), 62 Wellington Pa- 
rade, East Melbourne, Victoria, wishes 
to obtain agencies for butyric acid, 
ethylene dichloride, caustic potash, 
formaldehyde, potassium carbonate, diet- 
hanolamine, cyclohexanol, glycols and 
glycol ethers, camphor, and chlorinated 
paraffin waxes, 














Cutlery: 

Canada—J. M. Sofaer (importer, aes 
porter), 55 St. James St. West, Mont. 
real, P. Q., wishes to obtain agency for 
cutlery sets. 


Electrical Appliances: 

Canada—J. M. Sofaer (importer, ex. 
porter), 55 St. James St. West, Mont. 
real, P. Q., wishes to obtain agency for 
electrical household appliances, 


Household Goods: ‘ 

Canada—J. M. Sofaer (importer, ex. 
porter), 55 St. James St. West, Mont. 
real, Py, Q., wishes to obtain agencies 
for glass and plastic wares, kitchen 
utensils, and lamps. 


Instruments: 

France—Equipements Industriels (im. 
porter, wholesaler, retailer, commission 
merchant, agent), 1 rue Monticelli, 
Paris XIV, wishes to obtain manufac. 
turers’ agencies for electro-optical] 
equipment and electronic instruments 
for research and industrial control, ag 
well as scientific instruments in general, 

Current World Trade Directory Re 
port being prepared. 

Nether lands—Schaeffer & Budenberg 
(importing distributor, manufacturer's 
agent, manufacturer/assembler, export 
er), 4 van de Spiegelstraat, The Hague, 
wishes to obtain agencies for diaphragm 
valves and measuring and control in- 
struments for the chemical and dairy 
industries. 


Metals and Minerals: 

Australia—Marshall McLean & (Co, 
(Pty.) Ltd. (importing distributor, com 
mission merchant), 62 Wellington. Pa 
rade, East Melbourne, Victoria, wishes 
to obtain agencies for metal powders 
and graphite. 


Notions and Novelties: 

Canada—J*M. Sofaer (importer, ex- 
porter), 55 St. James St. West, Mont- 
real, P. Q, wishes to obtain agencies 
for shopping bags and all kinds of 
novelties. 


Pharmaceuticals: 

Germany—Gerhardt Hoppe (mant- 
facturer’s agent, importer, wholesaler), 
32 Barkenkoppel, Hamburg-Wellings- 
buettel, wishes to obtain agencies for 
all kinds and varieties of pharmaceu- 
tical preparations, 


Services: 

Luxembourg—Andre Meunier (im 
porter, wholesaler, commission met 
chant, agent), rue Adolphe 25, Rodange, 
offers to supervise manufacture and af 
range shipment of railway equipment 
and all kinds of rolling stock pu 
in Western Europe, as well as to assist 
American firms considering establish 
ment of manufacturing plants in Lue 
embourg. 

Technical Articles: 

Italy—Fratelli Trucchi Societa’ pe 
Azioni (manufacturer and _ pot 
sales agent), 6 Via Brigata Ligums, 
Genoa, wishes to obtain agencies fo 
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technical articles for the foodstuffs, tex- 
tile, and flour milling industries. 





FOREIGN 
VISITORS 














Germany—Erwin Schwagmeier and 
Hermann Droege, representing Schwaco- 
Moebelwerk, 47 Engerstrasse, Herford, 
are interested in visiting furniture man- 


yfacturers and dealers, and wish to sur- 
yey market possibilities for German- 
made furniture. Were scheduled to ar- 
rive February 8, via New York City, for 
a visit of 5 months. U. S. address: c/o 
Richard Streich, Glendale 27, N. Y. Itin- 
gary: New York, Chicago, Detroit, and 
New Orleans. 

Italy—George Ausenda, representing 
Compagnia Italiana Forme Acciaio (C. 
LF. A.) (manufacturer, importer, sales 
agent), 3 Via Bocchetto, Milan, is inter- 
ested in studying organization and pro- 
duction of the steel construction indus- 
tries, with particular emphasis on new 
Amertcan developments which could be 
introduced into Italy. Of particular in- 
terest are transmission lines, radio 
towers, heat exchangers, storage and 
pressure tanks, belt conveyors, micro- 
wave and parabolic antennas, hoists and 
derricks, bulldozers, and cold forming 
machinery for light shapes. Scheduled to 
arrive March 15, 1954, via New York 
City, for a visit of 3 months. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o Paul A. Rie, 23 E. 26th St., 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Washington, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, St. Paul, Birmingham, and Mil- 
waukee, 





NEW TRADE LISTS 
AVAILABLE 











The Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, has published the following 
new trade lists of which mimeo- 
raphed copies may be obtained 
y firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Division and from 
Department of Commerce Field 


ces. The price is $1 a list for 
each country. 


Most of these lists are now pref- 
aced by a brief review of basic 
trade and industry data collected 
in the course of compiling each 
list. Brief extracts 
data follow each title 
such data are available. 

Architects, Builders, Contractors and 


Engineers—Union of South Africa. 
Automotive Vehicle and Equipment 
rters and Dealers—Hong Kong.— 
@ Kong serves as an entrepot for 
theast Asia for automobiles, trucks, 
» Motorcycles, and automotive ac- 
cessories, which are imported chiefly 
from the United Kingdom, United 
States, Canada, and Italy. 
Electrical Supply and Equipment Im- 
Porters and Dealers—Mexico.— Mexico 
is virtually self-sufficient in such items 
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as switches, transformers, electrical 
building supplies, wire, small-size weld- 
ing apparatus supplies, light bulbs, and 
most of the simpler and more commonly 
used electrical goods. Strong tariff 
barriers now exist-on those electrical 
goods manufactured within the country. 


Imports of electrical goods consist 


largely of raw materials not available 
domestically; some parts for assembly 
and finished goods, production of which 
is not economically feasible because of 
limited demand, technical difficulties in 
manufacture, or scareity of cheap raw 
materials, 


However, imports of. electrical sup- 
plies and equipment are substantial. In 
1952, imports of power generating equip- 
ment amounted to nearly $2 million in 
value or 0.26 percent of all imports; 
domestic appliances, nearly $20 million 
or 2 percent of all imports; and other 
electrical equipment nearly $12 million 
or 1% percent of total imports. 


Hide and’ Skin Exporters—Venezuela. 
—Owing to the high cost of locally pro- 
duced skins, exports are insignificant in 
volume and exportation is controlled by 
Government license. It is anticipated 
that a decree will be issued shortly pro- 
hibiting the export of raw cowhides. 

Instrument—Professional and Scien- 
tific—Importers and Dealers—Union of 
South Africa. 


Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Im- 
porters and Dealers—Nicaragua.—Al- 
though the Nicaraguan market is re- 
stricted, forcing most importers and dis- 
tributing agencies to stock general 
merchandise in preference to specialized 
lines, there is wide acceptance for all 
kinds of medicinal products and prepa- 
rations which are stocked and readily 
sold. 

Metai Working Plants and Shops— 
Pakistan.—Some of the items produced 
by the metalworking plants are fans, 
steel structures, building materials, gin- 
ning machinery parts, wire netting, tin 
cans and drums, utensils, and office 
equipment. There are 150 cast iron 
foundries and over 100 small nonferrous 
metal foundries. Fabrication of steel 
structures is hampered by the scarcity 
of steel. The blast furnace and electric 
smelting processes have not been de- 
veloped on a large scale owing to diffi- 
culty in obtaining ready supplies of 
coking coal and cheap electric power. 

During 1952-53 Pakistan imported 
72.4 million rupees of iron and stee] 
manufactures of which the United 
States supplied 2.2 million rupees. Im- 
ports of nonferrous metals and manu- 
factures amounted to 10.2 million rupees 
and of metalworking machinery 4 mil- 
lion rupees. Major suppliers were the 
United Kingdom, Japan, Belgium, 
France, Germany, India, and Malaya. A 
license is required for all imports, the 
licensing authority preferring to issue 
licenses for industrial items direct to 
end users, 

Motion Picture Industry—Pakistan.— 
There are 6 studios in West Pakistan 





FOA Finances Ferrous 
Scrap for Spain 


Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration financing to a maximum 
of $1,200,000, has been granted to 
the Spanish Government for the 
purchase of ferrous scrap, with 
the contracting period extending 
to June 30, 1954. Under this 
procurement authorization, pur- 
chases may be made from the 
United States and possessions, 
Canada, Japan, European coun- 
tries participating in the Organi- 
zation for European Economic 
Cooperation, French North Afri- 
ca, and Latin America. , 

Purchases will be made for the 
Spanish Government by Central 
de Compras de Chatarra, Serra- 
no 3, Madrid, Spain, from whom 
interested suppliers should re- 
quest further information con- 
cerning requirements. 











employing a total of about 1,000 per- 
sons which so far have produced about 
30 films. The few film producers’ asso- 
ciations in existence desire to obtain the 
assistance of. foreign organizations in 
the development of the domestic motion 
picture industry. 


Pakistan depends on foreign imports 
for practitally all of its requirements of 
films and equipment. Qwing to limited 
dollar availability, applications for the 
importation of unexposed cinematograph 
films, photographic instruments and 
equipment have not been invited from 
the dollar area. The chief exporters to 
Pakistan of raw films and motion pic- 
ture equipment are the United Kingdom 
and Germany. The main suppliers of 
sound films in English are the United 
States and the United Kingdom. India 
is the main source of sound films in 
Urdu. 

Photographic Supply Dealers and 
Photographers—Venezuela.—T here is 
active demand for all types of photo- 
graphic equipment and supplies with a 
marked preference shown for American 
products. Venezuelan imports from the 
United States of all types of photo- 
graphic equipment and projection goods 
in 1952 amounted to $2,157,740. Imports 
of cameras and certain photographic 
goods from Germany and Japan, princi- 
pally of the cheaper types, have been 
increasing in the past 12 to 18 months. 

Printers, Lithographers, Engravers 
and Publishers—Spain.—The graphic 
arts industry has a long and varied his- 
tory but economic conditions in recent 
years have resulted in a retarding of 
technical and mechanical progress. 
Much equipment, antiquated and obso- 
lete, has been continued in service be- 
cause foreign-exchange difficulties im- 
peded import of replacements. Serious 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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Indonesia Faces ... 
(Continued from Page 5) 


the world—to the extent that import 
quota commitments have not been fully 
utilized. Despite the emphasis on bi- 
lateral agreements providing for com- 
modity quota schedules and varying 
financial arrangements, most of Indo- 
nesia’s foreign trade is conducted in 
free dollars, sterling, or guilders without 
benefit of trade agreements, 


Imports of Rice, Flour Large 

Because of the very large increase in 
rice and wheat-flour imports in 1951 
and 1952, both the tonnage of consumer 
goods and their proportion to the value 
of total imports—excluding imports by 
petroleum companies—were consider- 
ably higher in those years than in pre- 
war 1938. Disregarding these two food 
products, the tonnage and the relative 
share of consumer goods by value *in 
recent years were closely comparable 
to those of 1938, although certain in- 
dividual commodities showed substantial 
shifts in importance. 

The spectacular increase in rice im- 
ports reflects the failure of domestic 
production to keep pace with the rise 
in population—from about 70 million 
in 1940 to about 80 million in 1953. In 
order to restore the relative balance of 
the price structure of rice, which had 
risen to exceedingly high levels, and to 
assist in maintaining social stability, 
the Government embarked on a large 
program of rice purchases at home and 
abroad, including the United States, in 
the 1952 crop year. 

These purchases, together with an 
improved harvest, resulted in more than 
ample stocks. Consequently, 1953 rice 
imports were about half as large as in 
1952. Nevertheless, a disproportionate 
share of foreign exchange continues to 
be expended on the import of this basic 
foodstuff, and it is by no means certain 
when self-sufficiency in rice can be 
achieved. 

Imports of wheat flour increased sub- 
stantially in 1951, 1952, and 1953 as 
compared with prewar years, primarily 
as a result of three factors: The overall 
increase in population; the relative 
shortage of rice in 1951-52; and a shift 
in preference for bread by upper-class 
Indonesians and Chinese. However, be- 
cause conserving foreign exchange was 
necessary in 1953, wheat-flour imports 
were considerably reduced from the 
level of the preceding year. This devel- 
opment, together with the policy fol- 
lowed during the past year of favoring 
Australian flour over dollar-area flour, 
adversely affected American flour ex- 
ports to Indonesia. 

The following imported items also 
registered increases in 1951 and 1952 as 
compared with 1938: Milk, dyed cotton 
piece goods, clothing, earthen and china 
table and kitcher® ware, sundry house- 
hold articles of glass and _ metal, 
matches, wireless sets, sewing machines, 
and bicycles. 
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Some of the imports which decreased 
in these postwar years as compared 
with 1938 were butter, now supplanted 
almost entirely by margarine from do- 
mestic copra; cheese;. fish; vegetables; 
cigarettes and cigars; sweets; tea; cocoa 
and chocolate; and kerosense, The de- 
crease in the importance of most of 
the items in the latter list is related 
to the emigration of Netherland inhab- 
itants and exchange and fiscal measures 
taken by the Government to discourage 
imports of nonessential and luxury food- 
stuffs, particularly those consumed pri- 
marily by Europeans. 

Virtually all imports of consumer 
goods were drastically cut back during 
1953, especially those of a nonessential 
or luxury nature. The reduction was 
particularly noticeable in miscellaneous 
smallwares and household sundries. This 
tendency is expected to be even more 
pronounced in 1954. 

Imports of raw and auxiliary mate- 
rials have shown rather divergent 
trends in recent years. Significant de- 
clines since the prewar period have been 
registered in fertilizers, packing cases, 
and gunny bags, reflecting the serious 
difficulties in production of sugar, tea, 
coffee, tobacco, fibers, palm oil, and 
other plantation products except rubber. 
Clove imports have become increasingly 
important because of the growing popu- 
larity of domestic cigarettes, which are 
more strongly aromatic than imported 
cigarettes. 

High cement imports in 1952 and 1953 
reflect a wide variety of construction 
and reconstruction requirements. Im- 
ports of iron and steel rolled products, 
which experienced a prominent increase 
in 1951 and 1952, declined sizably in 
1953. Nails, tacks, and spikes, which 
appear to have been overimported in 
1951, have been imported during the 
past 2 years at a figure slightly above 
the prewar volume. 


Future Prospects Affected 


Future prospects for imports of most 
of the intermediate materials will be 
affected by the overall shortage of 
foreign exchange, the continuing 
lethargy of domestic industry, and the 
continued difficulties of the plantation- 
producing export crops. 

Preliminary 1952 and 1953 statistics 
indicate relatively high imports of iron 
and steel structures, stationary internal 
combustion engines, and other industrial 
machinery. Mining-machinery imports 
were considerably below 1938 figures. 
Imports of motor vehicles were high in 
1951 and 1952, but were cut back sub- 
stantially in 1953, and those of private 
passenger cars, especially luxury models, 
were being severely discouraged. 

A substantial share of the capital- 
goods imports of the past few years 
has been effected by oil companies under 
the special arrangements covered by the 
let-alone agreements, whereby the com- 
panies have been able to utilize their 
export proceeds for the import of re- 
construction goods. Another substantial 
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portion of the capital goods imported 
in the years 1951-53 was financed by 
the Export-Import Bank line of 

of $100 million, of which $69.2 

was allocated as of December 1953, 

In view of the already excessive 
budgetary deficits, the lack of foreign 
exchange, and the inability to date tg 
execute a realistic development pro. 
gram, Government imports of_ capital 
goods probably will fall off. Meanwhile 
the low level of domestic private gay. 
ings and the unfavorable climate for 
foreign investment make it 
that the country’s equipment require. 
ments will be provided for by private 
capital. 

Further Import Decline Seen 

Indonesia’s import target for 193 
implied a cutback of 30 percent in value 
from the 1952 level. Total imports dur. 
ing the first half of 1953 equivalent to 
$358 million represented an annual ex 
penditure rate about 23 percent lower 
than that of the preceding year. How. 
ever, provisional 1953 monthly figures 
through October show imports valued 
at $633 million, indicating a cutback 
in expenditures from the comparable 
1952 period of only about 10 percent 

Exports for January-October 1933 
were valued at $676 million, thus show 
ing an export surplus for the 10-month 
period. U. S. statistics for the same 
period show exports to Indonesia valued 
at $87.5 million, a drop of 19 percent 
from $107.6 million for the comparable 
1952 period. 

Balance-of-payments forecasts for 
1954, based on relatively optimistic fore 
casts of exports and on assumption of 
a rather risky further reduction of e& 
change reserves to an extremely low 
level, indicate that a further contraction 
of imports by at least 15 to 20 percent 
will be necessary. Even then there ap 
pears to be a strong likelihood of a 
even more severe payments problem ia 
1954. 

Cutbacks in 1954 are not expected 
affect equally all import commodily 
groups. Indonesian import regulation 
are expected to remain stringent and® 
result in further reduction in trade @ 
many commodities as compared Witt 
the period from late-1950 through mié 
1952. However, a considerable numbe 
of the commodities supplied by @& 
United States in large quantities a 
still classed as essentials, so that e& 
ceedingly large declines are not expect 
ed in the immediate future. 

As the exception, U. S. rice shipment 
to Indonesia are largely a thing of ti 
past because of reduced import 
ments and increased availability in &® 
Far East. However, if U. S. exportel 
of other essential products continue @ 
quote competitively with other su 
and are adequately represented, 
should be able to maintain their 
of the Indonesian market. The 
for exports to Indonesia of less 
and marginal commodities grows @ 
cidedly dimmer, ; 
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TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS : 





Use of U. S.-Owned 
Cargo Ships Down 


_ Emergency use of Government-owned 
‘wserve ships to augment the private 
merchant marine was curtailed in 1953 
as shipping demand declined and pri- 
yately owned ships became available, 
_ecording to the new annual report of 
the Federal Maritime Board and Mari- 
time Administration, U. S. Department 
of Commerce. 

The report, covering activities in the 
fscal year 1953, states that by June 
#0, 1953, the number of ships operated 
jor the Government by general agents 
fecreased to 141, as compared to 181 
the year before. ‘These ships were all 
gsigned for military use. Government 
hips on charter also decreased from 
i at the end of fiscal year 1952 to 
# on June 30, 1953. 

Passenger-ship construction ended 
during the fiscal year, and U. S. ship- 
yards began delivery of modern cargo 
fips of the Mariner type. The yards 
qntinued to deliver large high-speed 
tankers for private U. S.-flag and for- 
eign account. 


By the end of the year, the report 
slates, 10 Mariners had been completed 
wd delivered for operation under gen- 
@al agency agreement for the account 
oi the United States. 

During fiscal year 1953, 12. ships 
were sold for scrapping and nonopera- 
tin, bringing to 1,081 the total num- 





ICA Starts New Flights 
In Maritimes 


Trans-Canada Air Lines was 
scheduled to begin 4-engine serv- 
lee in the Maritime Provinces on 
February 1. 


Two aircraft were to operate to 
Newfoundland from Halifax. One 
flight, originating at Toronto, was 
to stop at Montreal, Saint John, 
New Brunswick, and Halifax en 
toute to St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
The second, originating in Mon- 
freal, was to stop at Moncton, 
New Brunswick, Halifax, Sydney, 
Stephenville, Gander, and termi- 
Nate at St. John’s. 


Under the previous system five 
DC-3’s operated between Montreal 
and Halifax daily, and two DC-3’s 
went on to St. John’s. Under the 
thew system four DC-3’s are to 
Continue to operate to Halifax in 
addition to the North Stars, but 
the Newfoundland service is to 
be handled solely by the 4-engine 
aircraft. One North Star will 
Operate a first-class service and 
the other a tourist-class. 
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ber of ships of 1,500 gross tons and 
over which were sold subsequent to 
World War Il under authority of the 
Merchant Marine Acts of 1920 and 
1936, and the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949. 

Relatively little activity is reported 
in the transfer of privately-owned ships 
to foreign registry. Transfers were ap- 
proved on 42 ships of 1,000 gross tons 
and over, about half as many as in the 
previous year, Domestic shipyards were 
granted approval to construct 5 large 
tankers for foreign corporations. 

The report also covers ships now be- 
ing constructed, as well as proposals. 
for new construction. Nine tables in- 
cluded in the appendix show, among 
other data, the status of operating sub- 
sidy agreements, employment of U.S.- 
flag merchant ships, and the merchant 
fleet of the world, as of June 30, 1953. 

The 69-page report, entitled “Annual 
Report of the Federal Maritime Board 
and Maritime Administration, 1953,” 
may be purchased from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., at 25 cents a copy. 


Flat Freight Rate Set for 
Papain From Ceylon, Africa 


Shippers of papain from Colombo, 
Ceylon, hereafter will pay a flat freight 
rate of 4% percent on the value of a 
shipment going to an American port or 
to a United Kingdom port. The same 
rate will be charged for shipments from 
East Africa. 

Following protests made by Ceylonese 
shippers to the Ceylon Director of Com- 
merce, the new rates were fixed by 
shipping conferences to remove the dis- 
advantage to Colombo shippers compet- 
ing with East Africa. 

East African shippers previously paid 
4% percent for shipments to the United 
Kingdom and 2% percent for shipments 
to American ports. Colombo shippers, 
however, paid 5 percent on shipments to 
the United Kingdom dnd 5% percent on 
shipments to the United States which 
went almost the same distance by sea 
via Suez. 

In 1953, Ceylon exported 396,000 
pounds of papain, valued at 7 million 
rupees, of which 318,000 pounds, valued 
at 5.6 million rupees, were exported to 
the United States (1 rupee=US$0.21). 


New Fleet Units To Expand 
Services on Brazil Rivers 


Project 35 for expansion and modern- 
ization of the Brazilian Government’s 
navigation services on the Paraguay 
and Parana Rivers has been approved 
by the Joint Brazil-U. S. Economic 
Commission, 

Among new fleet units contemplated 
are 9 diesel tugs, 28 steel barges, and 
2 passenger vessels. Total cost of the 








Indian Aircraft Firm 
Certified by CAA \ 


Hindustan Aircraft, Ltd. of Bang- 
alore, India, has become the first air- 
eraft firm on the Asian mainland to 
receive a repair station certificate from 
U. S. Civil Aeronautics Administration, 

The certificate, indicating that Hindu- 
stan’s overhaul- and repair facilities. 
meet CAA standards, was presented in 
Bangalore on December 18, 1953, at 
a ceremony attended by Indian and U. S. 
Government officials. The Indian firm 
is now in a position to offer CAA- 
approved servicing for Douglas DC-3 
and C-47 aircraft including related 
components, 

Hindustan Aircraft, Ltd., was estab- 
lished during World War II, when it 
serviced Boeing B-17's, Consolidated- 
Vultee B-24’s and C-87’s, North Amer- 
ican B-25’s, Douglas C-47’s, and other 
aircraft engaged in the war effort. 

Aside from its present servicing 
activities, Hindustan also has extensive 
facilities for aircraft production. At 
present the HT-2 Trainer and the Vam- 
pire Jet Fighter are being produced, 
the latter under British license. In 
addition, some railway and bus 
units are produced. The also has 
a laboratory for examination of various 
nonferrous alloys and nonmetallic mate- 
rials, including radiographic examina- 
tions of castings produced in its own 
foundry. x 

Approximatély 7,500 persons are em- 
ployed in Hindustan Aircraft, Ltd. of 
which about 250 are employed as 
inspectors in the aircraft division. All 
Indian Air Force aircraft are overhauled 
in the plant. 





Buenos Aires-Lima Service 
Inaugurated by Airline 


Regular service between Buenos 
Aires and Lima was established by 
Aerolineas Argentinas when the first 
flight left Buenos Aires on January 18. 

The schedule calls for one round trip 
a week leaving Buenos Aires at 1:45 
a. m. on Mondays and returning from 
Lima at 6:30 a. m. on Wednesdays. 
Stops are scheduled at Cordoba, Salta, 
and Santa Cruz, Bolivia. 

DC-4 equipment is being used. As 
Aerolineas has available only four DC- 
4’s, this schedule has necessitated with- 
drawing one plane from the Bariloche 
service at the height of the tourist sea- 
son. Aerolineas is quoting fares of 1,870 
pesos for one-way flights and 3,366 pesos 
for round trips. 





units and spares is 114,625,000 cruzeiros, 
(US$1,535,250). The approved project 
has been sent to the National Economic 
Development Bank for study of cruzeiro- 
financing requirements. 
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Argentine Economy .. .« 
(Continued from Page 5) 


the need to find additional markets for 
growing surpluses and the desire to de- 
velop markets for manufactured goods, 


The General Council of the Argentine- 
Chilean Economic Union was inaugu- 
rated in Santiago on December 22, and 
on December 12 an economic union 
agreement, patterned after the Chilean 
and Paraguayan arrangements, was 
signed with Ecuador. An exchange of 
notes accompanying the agreement pro- 
vides for the exchange of Argentine 
wheat for 30,000 tons of petroleum and 
for Argentine assistance in financing 
and constructing a meat-packing plant 
in Guayaquil. 

Divergent Factors Obscure Future 

Despite smaller supplies of barley, 
oats, and rye, the large carryover of 
wheat and the favorable prospects -for 
corn indicate that Argentina will have 
fully as large a volume of agricultural 
produce for export during 1954 as in 
1953. The amount of beef available for 
export probably will surpass the 1952 
total. 


Nevertheless, the decline in world 
market prices for wheat and other grains 
may make it difficult to maintain the 
preceding yyear’s sales level, with the 
result that relaxation of the strict ex- 
change licensing may not be possible. 
Continued price supports for agricul- 
tural products were promised by Presi- 
dent Peron in his year-end message de- 
spite the heavy losses suffered by the 
Argentine Trade Promotion Institute 
(IAPI) in the current year’s operations, 
unofficially estimated at from 2 billion 
to 3 billion pesos. 


Inasmuch as insufficient foreign ex- 
change is in sight to meet current im- 
port needs and large additional require- 
ments of capital goods are called for 
under the second 5-year plan, Argentina 
will have keen interest in attracting 
foreign capital or in obtaining deferred 
credits for imports that will contribute 
to future savings in exchange. Though 
the effects of the new capital invest- 
ment law are not yet determinable, in- 
dications are that many of Argentina’s 
principal trading partners are favorably 
inclined toward the extension of long- 
term credits.—Emb., Buenos Aires. 





Philippine Agricultural . . . 
(Continued from Page 6) 


than revenue for the corresponding pe- 
riod in the preceding year. Substantial 
increases in revenue were registered 
from excises on domestic products, par- 
ticularly cigarettes, the sales tax, and 
the tax on sales of foreign exchange. 
These increases were partially offset’ by 
a sharp drop in receipts from individual 
and corporate income taxes. The de- 
crease in revenue from personal income 
tax is due to the lower rates which 
prevailed in the first quarter of the 1954 
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fiscal year, the law providing for higher 
rates having expired on December 31, 
1952. 

The international reserves of the Phil- 
ippines registered a net loss of $9.9 mil- 
lion in 1953, declining from $305.9 mil- 
lion on December 31, 1952, to $296 mil- 
lion as of December 31, 1953. In the 
first 11 months of 1953, the trade bal- 
ance showed an import surplus of about 
$66 million. Imports totaled $450.2 mil- 
lion and exports totaled $348.2 million 
for the period. Net foreign-exchange 
disbursements were $14.85 million com- 
pared with net receipts of $3.4 million 
for the comparable period of 1952, 

Increasing interest .in the last few 
months of the year was manifested by 
the public and the press in the U. S. 
attitude on the Philippine proposals for 
revision of the United States-Philippine 
Trade Agreement of 1946. President- 
elect Magsaysay, shortly after his elec- 
tion, appointed a committee to look into 
the advisability of supporting the pro- 
posals which had been presented earlier 
in the year by President Quirino. The 
committee, which reported to President 
Magsaysay the last week of the year, 
indicated agreement with the proposals. 

President Magsaysay inherited an 
economy which had not shown much 
significant change in the past year and 
which probably is not developing at a 
sufficiently rapid pace to keep up with 
the population growth. The immediate 
outlook is for some further increase in 
the volume of production partially offset 
by declining prices. Short-term pros- 
pects for export earnings are good, al- 
though the long-term trend in copra 
and abaca production is downward: 
Other prospects are for further in- 
creases in imports, especially of pro- 
ducer goods, a further expansion of 
bank credit, and a continued deficit in 
Government finances.—Emb., Manila, 


World Trade... 


(Continued from Page 23) 


efforts are being made to find ways of 
importing the needed machinery. 


Imports of printing and allied ma- 
chinery during the first half of 1953, 
principally from Germany and England, 
were valued at about $40,000. Printing 
inks are largely made in Spain but much 
imported material is used. Fine printing 
paper is mostly imported, chiefly from 
European countries. 

Provision Importers and Dealers— 
Brazil, 


Provision Importers and Dealers— 
Denmark.—Such agricultural products 
as butter, eggs, meats, and sugar are 
produced locally and are not imported. 
Danish imports of all types of groceries 
not locally produced take place mainly 
from countries in the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation. Pre- 
war imports from the United States 
consisted chiefly of assorted canned 
goods and dried fruits, 
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Although Danish dollar reserves haye 
increased during the past year, the 
Government still exercises great cape 
with respect to dollar expenditures, ang 
it is difficult for importers to obtain 
permits for other than the most esseq. 
tial products from the United States, 
Many importers are nevertheless seek. 
ing connections with American manu 
facturers and exporters in the hope that 


conditions may be more favorable ig 


the future, 


Sporting Goods, Toy, and Game Im. 
porters and Dealers—Hong Kong.—Jy 
1952 HK$1,444,365 worth of sports goods 
were imported, principally from the 
United Kingdom, Japan, Germany and 
the United States, Toys and games 
amounting to HK$10,127,256 also were 
received from Japan, United Kingdom 
and the United States. These items are 
mainly reexported to Malaya, Indonesia, 
and Thailand. 


Yeast Producers—Western Germany 
and Berlin.—Production of baker’s yeast 
is based almost exclusively on sugar 
beet molasses, which is always in ample 
supply. Total Western German produe 
tion of baker’s yeast in 1952 is roughly 
estimated at about 61,000 metric tons, 
Nearly all of the baker’s active yeast 
produced in Germany is fresh com. 
pressed yeast. During the last war, in 
active yeast (torula) was used widely 
for human nutrition, but now is used as 
fodder. Beer yeast now is used also a 
fodder. 


Exports of yeasts and ferments in 1932 
amounted to 2,562.6 metric tons valued 
at 2,101,000 German marks (1 German 
mark=approximately US$0.238), Ex 
ports to the United States were 30 
metric tons valued at 223,000 German 
marks and consisted mainly of sour 
dough leaven, 
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New Madagascan Sugar 
Refinery Progresses 


Madagascar’s growing sugar industry 
achieved an important goal in the 
recent inauguration of the Societe 
Sucriere de la Mahauavy (SOSUMAV) 
refinery located at Mossi-Be on the 
jsland’s west coast. 

The new refinery, the largest in the 
Indian Ocean area, produced 500 tons 
each of raw and refined sugar during 
jnitial operations in 1953 and will ex- 
pand its output in successive stages to 
reach its planned annual capacity of 
100,000 tons by 1960. 

SOSUMAV also is engaged in a cane- 
growing operation and plans to develop 
a 13,000-acre plantation. 

This new addition to the island’s 
sugar industry will form an important 
part of the French pian to promote a 
gger autarchy within the French 
Union. In addition to sales in France, 
however, SOSUMAYV is expected to find 
outlets in the Mediterranean and Indian 
Qcean areas. 

The principal shareholders of the 
new undertaking are French and 
Madagascan sugar concerns, but the 
local government is also financially in- 
terested in the project which is de- 
scribed as the most ambitious produc- 
tive undertaking ever carried out in 
Madagascar. 

In addition to its loans the Govern- 
ment is lending support by granting 
certain customs modifications and con- 


structing accessory facilities, particular- . 


ly irrigation networks and port im- 
provements.—Cons, Gen., Tananarive, 


U.S. Exports of Fish Oil 
Higher; Imports Lower 


U. S, exports of fish oil in the first 
W months of 1953 totaled more than 83 
million pounds, or 11 million gallons, 
the Fish and Wildlife Service, U. S. De- 
partment of the Interior, reports. This 
amount was nearly four times greater 
than for the like period of 1952, and 
double the 1952 total. 

Two-thirds of the 1953 exports were 
shipped to Germany. More fish oil was 
thipped to Germany in the first 10 
Months of 1953 than was shipped to all 
funtries in the entire year of 1952. 
The next largest market, taking about 
33 million pounds in the first 10 months 
of 1953, was the Netherlands. 

U.S, imports of fish oils in 1953 were 
about one-third of those of the preced- 

year, and consisted mainly of her- 
ting oil from Canada. 








Cuban imports of lard and rendered 
Pork fat in 1953, totaling 135.2 million 
Pounds, were the smallest in the past 4 
years—Emb., Havana. 
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Pakistan Paper Output Raised To 
Meet Needs; New Projects Planned 


The first large-scale accomplishment by the Pakistan Industrial 
Development Corporation (PIDC) in the industrialization program for 
East Bengal was signalized when paper produced at the Chandraghona 
paper mill reached trade channels in both East and West Pakistan. | 

The mill, formally known as Karnafhuli Paper Mills, Ltd., has an 


installed capacity of 100 tons of fine 
paper daily, adequate to meet Paki- 
stan’s total requirements of these 
grades, estimated at 30,000 tons a year, 
thereby saving Pakistan about 30 mil- 
lion rupees annually in foreign exchange 
(1 rupee = US$0.30). 

Two of the mill’s three paper ma- 
chines are now in operation, and the 
third is expected to begin production 
in April. Output can be doubled by 
working two shifts, according to the 
mill management, but a two-shift oper- 
ation will not be undertaken unless ex- 
port markets are developed. PIDC 
reportedly has plans for entering the 
Middle East market. 

Currently the Chandraghona mill is 
operating exclusively on imported wood- 
pulp, but expects to begin using native 
bamboo some time in the spring. With 
rights to all bamboo in forests within a 
30-mile radius, under a 99-year lease 
from the Government of Pakistan, the 
mill has an assured supply of raw ma- 
terial, as bamboo has a rapid growth. 

A labor force of 4,000 will be required 
to cut and haul the bamboo. The paper 
mill will employ about 1,400 men. 


Equipment Imported 


Mill equipment came from. several 
foreign sources. The United States sup- 
plied the chemical recovery plant. The 
grinding plant to reduce bamboo to 
fiber was especially designed in Fin- 
land. The water filtration plant is of 
German manufacture. It is said to pro- 
vide 36 million gallons of filtered water 
every 24 hours—only 4 million gallons 
less than is used by the city of Karachi. 

Price of the paper has been set by 
the Government at the legal price of 
imported paper, which had been avail- 
able only on the black market. 

The mill has an authorized capital of 
approximately $25 million, divided into 
6,500,000 ordinary shares and 100,000 
cumulative preference shares. PIDC is 
offering 2,250,000 ordinary shares for 
sale at a slight premium. 

Under construction at Nowshera, 
North West Frontier Province, is a 
mill to produce high-grade paper and 
board from straws, including bhabbar 
grass and sugar-cane residue (bagasse). 
Cost will approximate 9 million rupees. 
The mill, scheduled to be completed 
by midyear, will produce 7,500 tons an- 
nually and will employ about 750 work- 
ers, 

Nearing completion at Rahwali in 





the Punjab is a 6 million-rupee straw- 
board mill. Using cereal straws, it is 
expected to produce board at the rate of 
7,500 tons a year and to employ 700 
workers. 

A newsprint mill for East Bengal is 
still in the planning stage. Wood from 
the Sunderbans Forest is being tested 
for suitability as pulp. Should the proj- 
ect prove economically feasible, plans 
call for a mill costing 50 million rupees 
to produce 30,000 tons of newsprint an- 
nually.” 


New Fertilizer Plant Opened 
In Ecuador To Utilize Waste 


A new commerical fertilizer plant 
has been inaugurated near Quito, 
Ecuador, with the announcement that it 
will produce 2,000 tons of “complete, 
chemical fertilizer” per year. 

The new plant expects to. utilize in- 
dustrial waste products, garbage, and 
other vegetable products as the ferti- 
lizer base, to which -will be added 
various chemical substances to: com- 
plete the formula. 

The company expects that the 
rapidly increasing demand~ for ferti- 
lizer by Ecuadoran agriculturists will 
lead to expansion in the plant’s capacity 
within a relatively short time. 

The only other fertilizer plant in 
Ecuador is located on the Santa Elena 
Peninsula west of Guayaquil; it pro- 
duces approximately 1,500 tons of lime 
and guano phosphate per year. Thus 
the new plant will more than double 
Ecuador’s domestic fertilizer production 
capacity —Emb., Quito. 








Venezuela To Have New 


Powdered Milk Plant 


Promotion of a new $1,200,000 
powdered milk plant for the State 
of Zulia in Venezuela is reported. 
A Netherland milk-products firm 
will be associated in the venture 
with Venezuelan businessmen and 
farmers, together with a group of 
financiers from the Netherlands 
and Curacao. 


The plant is expected to be 


ready for operation in about 18 
months.—Emb., Caracas, 
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New Zealand Plans Lumber, Paper 
Projects With Export-Import Loan 


Authorization of a loan of $16 million to the Government of New 
Zealand to assist in financing the purchase of U. S. materials, equip- 
ment, and services for the Murupara project for the production of 
lumber, chemical pulp, and newsprint has been announced by the 


Export-Import Bank of Washington. 


New Zealand officials and businessmen 
had wanted to place orders in the United 
States for some of the materials and 
equipment required for this project if 
appropriate financing could be arranged. 

The total cost of the Murupara proj- 
ect is estimated at the equivalent of 
about $84 million. Of this amount, ap- 
proximately $41 million will be required 
for the lumber, chemical pulp, and 
newsprint mills to be constructed for 
and operated by the Tasman Pulp and 
Paper Co., Ltd., which initially will re- 
ceive temporary financial backing from 
the New Zealand Government. The re- 
maining $43 million will be required for 
ancillary services, such as housing and 
expansion of railway, power, and harbor 
facilities, which will be provided by the 
Government itself. 


Resources Extensive 


Late in 1953 representatives of the 
Export-Import Bank visited New Zea- 
land to examine at first hand the various 
aspects of the Murupara project, the 
market for its products, and the over- 
all economy of the country. This project 
provides for the commercial untilization 
on a perpetual basis of an extensive 
forest of pine, fir, and other species 
planted and maintained by the New 
Zealand Forest Service beginning in 
1913. Use of this forest, much of which 
is approaching maturity, will provide 
New Zealand with additional forest 
products from its own resources. 

The Tasman Pulp and Paper Co., Ltd., 
plans to produce annually up to 72 mil- 
lion board feet of lumber, about 36,000 
long tons of chemical pulp in excess of 
the needs for the production of paper, 
and about 75,000 long tons of newsprint. 
The relative production of sawn lumber 
to that of pulp and newsprint may be 
varied according to changes from time 





to time in the New Zealand and Aus- 
tralian markets for these products, 


U. 8. Equipment To Be Used 
About one-third of the loan will pro- 
vide the dollar exchange with which the 
Tasman Pulp and Paper Co., Ltd, will 
obtain materials, equipment, and serv- 
ices in the United States for use in the 
mills now under construction. 


Procurement of equipment for and 
erection of these mills is being under- 
takerp by Fletcher-Merritt-Raymond, a 
joinfé company formed by the Fletcher 
Construction Co., Ltd., of New Zealand, 
and two U. S. contractors. 

The New Zealand Government will 
use the remaining two-thirds of the loan 
to finance purchases in the United 
States of materials, equipment, and 
services for the various ancillary fa- 
cilities which are being furnished by 


ae 


that Government in connection with the 
Murupara project. 

Advances under the credit will be 
repaid in 20 semiannual installments be. 
ginning in November 1956. Interest on 
outstanding balances at 4% percent per 
annum will also be payable semiannual- 
ly. Funds for this loan are expected 
be obtained from private financing ip 
stitutions in the United States under the 
bank’s guarantee. 


U.S.S.R. Buys Danish Butter 


An agreement for the purchase of 
5,000 metric tons of Danish butter by 
the U. S. S. R., for delivery during the 
spring, was signed by the Danish butter 
export committee and Russian purchas- 
ing authorities on January 25, according 
to the Copenhagen press. This amount 
is in addition to the 15,000 tons pre- 
viously contracted. 


Payment is to be made in pounds 
sterling.—Emb., Copenhagen, 








French Auto Production Down 


Motor vehicle production in France 
totaled 449,783 units in the first i 
months of 1953, compared with 458,37 
units in the like period of 1952. Of 
total output, passenger cars numbered 
335,264 in the first 11 months of 198 
and 337,957 in the 1952 period. 
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